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This report describes the 1977 activities of the 
lUrketabie Preschool Education (HPS) Prograa conducted by the 
"Appalachia Educational laboratory. The report describes both 
coapleted activities and those in progress at the end of 1977. The 
following activities are described: (1) the finail preparation of the 
Hone Visitor Training Package for publication and distribution; (2) 
the evaluation of the Day Car^e and Hoie Learning Activities Files and ' 
fhe classroon Learning Activities Files vith selected target 
populations; (3) the aonitoring of the use of the Aids to Early 
Learning with special children; and (^) the refineaent of t^he 
appraisal instruaent used to determine the appropriate placeaenj: of 
individual children in the prograa. Appendices to the report include 
a suaaative evaluation of the Aids to Early Learning Prograa 
conducted froa ^976 to 1977. and a saaple newsletter used to 
• disseainite ideas for the kse of the Aids to Early Learning- Prograa 
with special children. The report also includes various foras used in 
the flPE prograa. (BD) ^ ^ 
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Foreword and Ackhowledgeinents 

This final report discusses completion of^everal aspects and. 
progress on all other aspects of the ongoing Marketable Preschool' 
Education (MPE) Program effort, and further dbciaments completion of all 
FY 77 scope Qf wgirk activities. The MPE 'Program woirk has'been supported 
by the National Institute of -Education (NIE) , DHEW, laince 1973, to bring 
to fruition and to the public, in widely-^xosable product forms^^^^e 
promise of the successful Hom^-Oriented Preschool ilducation (HOPE) ^ 
ex^riment (1968-1971) and its estperimental demonstrations/replipations 
(1971-1973) in five Appalachian states. " 

ytie translation of the HOTE educational innovation into f±i>alized, 
e:^ortable products which woxUd meet with public acceptance has provided 
a major challenge requiring long-term commitment both by the Appalachia 
Educational .Laboratory (AEL) , 'a regional education research and development 
institution, and from ^e NIE as the financial .an(J proj^ammatic supporter 
of tjie MPE Progtam. Although the years 1971 .through, jL977 were often 
di^/icult ones financially for the NIE and .for ^the Regional R&D Labs 
suc^ as AEL, it is noteworthy that the l^E work proceeded without inter- 
ruption during this period. This is a tlribute to the commitnjent, 
resourcefulness, and frequently the sheer tenacity of those most closely^ 
involved with MPE since its inceptibn. . . ^ , ' 

As results at this writing>^one product, the Home Visitor 's *Kit / 
a three-^voliame resource that prepares and supports the ho'fae-b^^ed education 
model, has been published commercially (1977) by th6 H\iman Sciences Press,. 
New York, s^d has been widely ' disseminated. Further, ^e Clasjsroom" ' 
Learning j^ctivities Files r the Day Care and Home Learning Activities Files , 
and the "'Parent Discussion Guides** have been evaluated, and, through the 
vehicle of a Request for Proposals (RFP) issued by AEL in collaboration 
with NIB, are currently beinjg considered for' commercial pxablication by 
seyeral national publishers who received the 'rfP.. The. "AEL Visits Mister 
Roj^rft-Parent^' Guide" materials and the Appraisal of Individual Develop- " 
ipent (AID) Scales have been* designed, tested, and scheduled for completion 
in FY 78 and FY 79, without requiring additional direct NIE suf^ort. 

Furtheraore, AEL is preparing for release in 1978 an, eight-vol\ime 
curriculum ^research and development serie's, "The Early Childhood Curriculum 
An Empirical ly~Based Curriculum," which will systematically present, in ,a 
generalized and replicable manner, 'the process by which AEL has translated 
the HOPp experiments into the above named, interrelated set of educational 
products, which collectively' are ^designated Aids to Early .Learning, father 
than documenting ofily^the curriculum development process, the series ' 
conceptualizes the use 'of empirical evidence in curriculum design ^d 
pifWparation. • simultaneously, it will illustrate principles of eiii)irically- 
bAsed cxarriculum development via references to AEL.'s creajtion of the ^ds 
to Early Learning, including the various empirical studies which guided 



that worJc, The series, Ijy reflecting upon the foregoing principles, 
will suggfest for curriculum developers both generalized questions which 
they ^should consider in their efforts, and strategies for gaining answers 
t<r these questions. .This sq^ies, incidentally, is being pjJepared through 
the professional effort of AEL staff, 'without specific funding for these 
activi^ties. * * ^ * * ' 



The NXE's support of the MPE work by AEL, when considered from the' 
foregoing perspectives, will eventuate in disseminated produpts^^and in 
generalized knowledge and procedures. 

Dr; Jerome Lord, the c\irrent MPE Program Officer from NIte's Finance 
and Productivity Grbup, ha$. conti^^ibuted to the successful completion of 
the Program's work by his timely encouragement, coilnsel, and management. 
Dr. Michael O'Malley, as the first l^E Program Officer at ilIE,\ formerly 
helpe'd steer AEL into this systematic V^^o^uct-development cycle-.' 
'Mr. Jerrold Sandler, wHo serve4 as Program Officer between O'Malley and 
Lord, participated in the various products' design and preliminary 
development phases. AEL's Division of Early Childhood and Parenting' 
and its regional supporters in the field gratefully acknowledge \the 
support of these three pers(^sv as well as the financial support\of 
the NIE. . . . ' 

The staff members who were most extensively involved in the if? 77 
work were: assisting publisher erf Home Visitor'' s Kit — Gotts and Bkmhill; 
dissemination of Home Visi\:or^s Kit — Barnhill and Gotts; field testing 6f 

^AEL products — Lawhon; Sprigg's, Sattesr Mays;. and Gotts;. editing/ AEl\ 
products — Spriggs and Gottar continued development of "AEL Visits Mister 
Rogers "--Spriggs and Guthrie; initiating copyright a^d placement 
activities — Gotts; preparing updated product descxiptions — MPE staff 5 
developing guidelines for using AEL products with exceptional childre 

.Sattes; and refinement df child appiqaisal measures — Sattes /''cotts, an_ 

'Lawhon. * I . * 
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FINAD. REPORT 
Marketable Preschool* Education Program 



• ' . ' Overview 

The program work completed -during FY 7.7 xinder NIE sponsorship was ^ 
designed to bring to completiort prior activities which had commenced in 
the Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) experiment (Cf • the Foreword 
to this report) • Specif ically, these more remote outcomes of ^e HOPE 
experiments hav^ resulted in the development of (1) Methods of training 
home visitors r (2) early childhood curriculum materials to be tised by 
classroom teachers, day care workers, cind home visitors, and parent 
discussion groups, cind (3) modifications to make the. foregoing material's 
for teachers, day care workers, and home visitors moxe tisabl^ with yoxing 
h2mdicapped children, finally, a fourth activity involved (4) d^^veloping 
an^ r.efining appraisal instSruments to be used in placing young children in 

* 

appropriate learning experiences as would be called for when xising the 
curriculxim materials' referred to iL'^^^ove. « , 

Specific scope of work statements were developed corresponding to thes 



four identified general work^^reas. £ach /scope of work statement indicates 

the typ^s of activities undertaken in FY 77. These are as follows: 

1) Assist selected^ publisher for Home Visitor Training Package 
, ■ , (HVTP)^', as.^lSgeessary, to complete final preparattions of .the 
package f ox^pxablication and distribution. This includes 
consultation with the publisher's staff regarding the possible 
' ^ effects of particular changes upon the Package ' s usability 

aiid Effectiveness; involvement^ in preliminary dissemination 
activities to key .educational personnel at national, regional^ 
and state levels (e.g., responsible Title t & III officials, 
'^ead Start training directors, applicable personnel in't)HOT 
regiphal offices) ; give demonstrations of and technical 
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. t presentations regarding the HVTP .on a selective Basis ,to 
assuire maximum awareness and dissemination; and develop 
orienteti6n and familiar iiatipn activities to bg^ used in \ 
introducing the Package to local programs. (AEL has ' 
previously developed f amiliai;ization activit4.es. The * 
* '-'purpose of the foregoing is to assxare thatjthe familiar- ^ • 

ization procedures might be c^tried out by persons not 
associated with tije AEL staff.) . * 

* .* * ' 

2) Conduct an impact evaluation of the Pay Care and Home Learning 
Activities Files an^^^the Classroom Learning Activities Fjlesl ' 
with the target' population to determine their effects on (a) 
laser practices in field sites and (b) children's developmental 
progress. ' Atteir^ts will be made to obtain a^'lindted number of • 
suitable^ sites for irf^act evaluation of the "Parent Discussion 
Guides." 

• * . ' . ' . 

a) A sample^of participating field sites will ^be visited vto 
verify their methods and accuracy in record keeping.' 
Familiarization, training, an^a consultation will be * a 
provided to participating programs, as necessary/ to ' * 

insure adequate progr'am implementation. Th^ im|>act 
studies will be conducted under field .conditions, but 
requiring methods of record keeping which * sufficiently 
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describe program activities to define^ the e:;perimen1:aj. ' - ^. 
treatments occXirring^ across, sites. A, mix of program types 
will be selected, based. on pur analyses i^lSl&^f user 
characteristics, to insure ^alyzable treambirc variations' 
that are;, hypothesized to be reflected in criterion outcomes. 
For example, the mix will iriclude programs i^ich give ^ 
gteater cftid lesser femphases to cognitive objectives^-"- -r . 
allowing analysis of differential outcomes as a fvmction 
oi ciarricuivmi emphasis. All program data will be collected ^ 
aAd records kept' by local programs with the MPE staff 
prjoviding quality control and asstod^g iiniforxnity. Analyses ^ , . 
wi;^ 4il^l>e completet^ by MPE staff using inforinat;ipn provided ^ 
by„^ the "programs. These circtmistances* constitute an impact 
ev^tliiation under fi-eld conditions. * * ^ ' 

Beginntng with the final editing specifications for the ^ - 
Aids to Early Le^ming^that were formatively evaluated in^ * ^ > 
1976,* complete all editing and prepdlre camera ready copy . 
0^ in ^ticipation of placement and dissemination. . ^ - 

^The materials prepared under the Markejiable Preschool Education Pf^gram, as 
•a me^s of translating the earlier Home-Oriented Preschool Education ^HOPEf 
program into a set of specific products, now include the Home Visitor 
Training Pac3j:ager , the Care and Home lieaming Activities Files , the 
Clatferoom Learning ActiviHes Files , the "Pareilt Discussion Guides the 
Weekly Lesson P^ns, and "AEL Visits Mister Rogers.." Collectively/ thes'e 
materials are designated Mds to Early Learning (AEL) . 
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- • c) Request copyright authorization and intiate placement 
activities for the two s<§ts of Files and the "Parent 
. Disciission Guides/" in collaboration with staff of the 
National Institute of Education (nIe)^ • This work may 
^ ^ include issuing Requests for Proposals (RFP). . 

d) Prepare updated product descriptions of the foregoing 

f^Aids^ to Early Learning to reflect results of the- formative 
evaluation and the products/' current' statiis relative to 
impact evaluation. 

3) Monitor 'tjie use of Aids to Early Learning, particularly, with- 
special populations of children (i.e., handicapped children and 
other children o'f elementary school age v^o receive, these yrom^sp/ 
experiences as^ a supplement to'^tiieir other school activities )l . 
Hie emphasis of this monitoring will be to obtain accurate 
descriptions of how Mds to Early Learning are both tised and 
adapted, by teachers with special children. These descriptions 
will be incorporated as suggestions to xasers in a later revision 

* of the manuals that accompany the Files . , , ' 

% 

4) Refine appraisal instrtmi^nt us"ed by progralns to determine 
appropriate placement of children. This Mil bte accomplished 
by obtaining from* programs a sample ^^pf their cotapl'ete protocols*. 
These wi^l be keypunched and subjected, to item anaXysis leading, 
to revision of the ins true tioncil* instrument* 

• ■ ■ . ■ ■ /x;-. ■ ■ 

The scope of work activities just described were designed to result 
in the following' deliverable products: \j 

1) Home Visitor Training Package published and beipg disseminated, 

2) Final report on imjjact evaluation of Day: Care and Home Learning 
Activities Files , Classroom Learning Activities Fi:ies , fnd 
poss /Pcirent Discussipn Guides." Report will examine the 
materials' feffects on (a) user practices and (b) children's 

^ developmental pfogress;*^ and suggest future modifications' of 
the Files (i.e., a subsequent edition) based on the iitipact 
evaluation. • ' . • -» ' 

3) Camera ready, final edited copy of Day Care and Home Learning 
Ac1:ivii:ies Files { including separate Instructional Manuals* 
fox day care ,use and home use*. ^ , * 

4) Cainera ready, final edited copy of Classrooai Learning Activities 
' Files , including Classroom Instructional Manual.* 

♦All three Ir](structional Manuals will contain^ suggestions added on use of 
the Files with special children. ' * V V ^ 



5) Camera ready, final copy of Parent Coordinator GtAde > 

6) Cione^a ready, final copy of Parent Guide. * ^ 

7) Technical Manual including entire ba^J&^ound of research and . 
development of the two Files sets up through the impact « 
evaluation. If impact eval*uation is coir^leted for the 'fparent 
Disc\|ssion. Guides" (products 5 ^d^ 6 above), these will be 

, included in the Technical Manual ; otherwise as, a technical 

- foreword to product 5. ; . 

/ • ' . • ' ' ' ' 

8) (Possible, .dependent on obtaining suitable copyright arrangements) 
^ Request for Proposals issued for each of these, above products : 

3, 4, and 5-6 jointly. * . 

9) Refined^ appraisal instrument for determining appropriate * 
instructional placement of children. Tentative n^e: Appraisal 
of Individual Development (AID) . •* 

Table 1 indicates the correspondence between the scope of Work activi4:ies 
and the corresponding deliverable products. . . ' 

• " Cor respond en^^^^tweei^ Scope of. Work 

Activities and Deliverable Products 

^ Scope of Work litems Deliverable Products . 

.1 * \ 1. • • *. ' . 

L-4 incltasive 2 / ^ * 

^ 2b, 2d & 3 . -3, 4, 3, 6 & 7 . 

/2c 8 , . ' 

. 4 9 * 

Ihe balance of this report details the FY 77 work activities, . processes 
and results, leading to the de^verable products^. The report is organized 
according to the outline of the overall scope of work statement abiDve. 
'Further background information is contained in three quarterly reports 
which were sub^tted to NIE thfoughoi^t the y6ar dxirirfg the performance of 
the work. ^ ^ . *, 

■ ■ \ . ■■ 



'Assist Pyblish'er of Home Visitor Training -Package . . 

Initial work 'on ,the placenvent of the ^ Home Visitox Training- Package 
• • • 

carried out ^wring FY 76. During .that period a . Request for Proposals . 
(RFP) was prepares by the Marketable Preschool Education (MPE)*^ Prdgyam 
staff fof distribution to prospective publishers of the Hcltne Visitor ' 
Training Package . The RFP had been approved the NIE Copyright 
Administrator and transmitted to prospective publishers the end ^ FY 76. 

Early in FY 77 final contacts w^re made with those publishers who had 
indicated an interest in bidding in response to.,AEL's Request' for Proposals. 

. ' / 4. ^ 

Eventually, with th^ approval of the NXE Cof^yri'ght* Administrator, Hxajfian 

i J , . ' - 

Sciences Press of New York City was declared the successful bidder to 
publish the Package under a ^ve-^rear copyright authorization- from NIE. 
Contract arr2uigements were completed cind approved. 

AEL's publication plan was linked to a concurrent dissemination plan. 

. ' ^ ' ' \ 

,The dissemination plan was calculated to create maximum initial visibility 

for the Home Vi/sitor Training Package among key na*tional, state, and ^ regional 

decisioa-ipakers who were responsible for the preparation, supervision,' and 

ongoing training o^ pa^aprof essionals who work, in home settings. . Table 2 ^ 

includes a categorical .listing of persons who were t6 be reached through^ . 

the dissemination ef^rt with complimentary sets of ,the print materials 

portions of the Package . (Th^e are also nom-pririt media portions of; the 




Package which ji^re not to be included in .the complimei/t^ dissemination.) 
Subsequently, AEL contacted the appropriate agenci^ and prof ess ional* organi- 
zations to determine current names and addresses of the persons referred to 
categorically in Table 2. These actual persons comprised the mailing list 
for the dissemination activity." 
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' Table 2 - 

Dissemination Plan 
Home Visitor Training Package 



* . * , . Projected 
* V Recipient ' 

6tate Directo°rs^ - Chil,d Development 



state Kindergarten-JCE Supervisors 

' State and Regional OCD and CDA Training Personnel 

State Coordinators for Developmenjbal Disabilities 

National ^and Regional ECEand Parenting 
^ Professional Groups and ECS 

Appalachian Regional Commisglon: Education 

ECE Perfeons in Major UrbaJi Sch6ol Systems 

DHEW (OE) Regional Personneij. ^ • 

Honle Economics Department,, Nursery Sdhool 
Directors-Land* Grant Colleges 

State Welfare Department Coordihators 'for 

Day <:are/Trai'ning t--^ ' ' 

5 ■ ' ^ • ' • . , ' ^ 

St&te Health Department Nvursipgr Coordinators 
-for Paraprofessio'naii^ in Field Seryfcea 



State Parent ^avisoty Committee Coordinators 
for gjitle I- P&eral Programs 



State Affiliates of Day Care and Child Development 
• Council of America ' »' c ' 

AEL Board Members (These liave Regional Uissem- * - 
ination Responsibilities.) . . * / 

••A • . , 1 . , • / 

AEL-4:iirector of Dissemination for Disqtretiohary / 
Regibii^l Distribution ^* 

' • * >v 

AEL» Early Childhood S.taff for Limited Distribution 
to.Iopal Program Trainers - * 



Aft;er .contractual agreements had be^ reached betw.een ABL and the 
polisher, they held further joint discussions to determine what final 

^ ' ^ ■ ■ z\ • .. ' . 

revisidns of forma^ and packaging should be accomplished to insure th^t the 

Package's cost woUld be accessible .to as-many users as possible. ' These " 

economies were ef/ected without sacrificing product appeal. In general* 

hovever, the fin^l edited text of the Package was u?ed in the same phator. 

read]^ copy form in which AEL had prepared aijid-'subsequently delivered it 

to Humali Sci^ces Press. Discussions between the two organizations . 

' " ^ ' . ' - ^ ' J ' • " * ^ - % 

resulted In'a , number of changes, in forma^t and packaging, but none in thfe 

content of the Home Visitor I^aining Packa^ . These changes, which are 

described below, simplified the Package and thereby reduced the possible 

^ * ' * ^ ^ >^ 

need for^ separate familiarieatio|i/orientation activities. # 

/. ' . • . 

The Home Visitor 7-r-ainer's Notebook and ^e fiome Visitor's N8)€ebook 
remained unchanged, with ^iiese remaining twO variant forms' of a ^single 
volume. That is, all of the pages .within the Home Visitor'^s Notebeok >were 
included in the Home Visitor Trainer's Notebook , wh^eas^ the latter docximent 
also included additional pages that Vere -essential dnly to\:rainers. • These 
two documents used a double pagination system \^ich permittfed printing, in ' 
a single jrun, the majority of the pa^es for both docximents, leaving only 
a. small supplemental page run neces6^j|^p create the additional pages 
required in the Trainer's .Notebook . . A single change was. made in -this^ pair 
of documents: all pages were perfect bound and placed in a flexible cover,- 
i.e., tl\e loose-leaf format of the fieldT^^est versiqn was abandoned in . < 
favor^of creating^* a Trainer's Notebook consolidated under a standard cover. 
The Home Visitor's Notebook is to be" distributed as g standard, €hree-holg 
p\inched, Toose-leaf volume. Accordingly tabbed index dividers were^* printed 
for ^insertion between the Notebook's sections, v. 



' No for^dat or packa'^ing chang'es wete made inlthe Parent's Not^^ok ' 
except; that its pages were printed on both sides. to reduce bulk, dj^he- 



Notebook is loose-leaf, three-hole punched, and ready for i-ns^rtion in a 
standard no tehaok cover. ^ ^ w ^• ^ ^ 

^ A major yrepackagin^J job was itccomplished with >the eight booklets 

which formerly appeared separately bound under the titles: the E ducational 

' ' ' . / > " [ ^ 

BOM, Jliestinq Others to Test Ourselves , Why Parents Are Goo'd Teachers , 

« * ^ 

Introduction to Teaching and Learning , Building, Better Listening Skills , ' 

Developing Questioning Skills , The Ar>t of Respect , and Keeping Your Child 

Healthy . Considerable economy was effected by perfect binding these booklets 

together as a single volume with a flexible cover. To accomplish the f o^e- , 

going inclusion of all booklets within a single binding, it was necessary 

to adjust the page sizes to a common overall size. This was easi^ly accom- 

plished by photo-reduction, when necessary,* for al'l 6f the booklets except 

the Educational BOM ; the BOM was redrawn to a size compatible with this 

approach. This composite volume was titled Home Visitor's Resource 

Materials , while the origi|iei^^booklet titles were retained as section * 

names and ware placed as n^i^ng ii^ds on the right-hand pages of the 

respective sections . 

I . . / • , . 

The final package of print" materials consists, therefore, of -the three 

vol^e set: Home Visitor's Notebook ( Home Visitor Trainer's Notebook variant/. 

Parent ' s Notebook^ , and Home Visitor's Resource Materials The Series 

^ ' ^ » . - . " ' ^, 

collectively is called the Hoine Visitor's Kit; Training ^'aitd Practitioner 

Materials for Parapr6fessionals in Family Settiht^s ^ Sets of the^ three' 

volimies were wrapped in a tough transparent material for shipment to the ' 

dissemination recipient^. . , ^ i - ' ' 

& ■ 
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Human ^Sciences Press c6inpleted publication of the Home Visitor's Kit 
during FY 77 and shipped the dissemination copies to AEL for actual , 
distribution. .Earlier, Human Sciences Press had contacted the pr<^pective . 

Jisseittiitees by letter, using address labels supplied by The letter 

ppr^sed the disseminees that they had been selected as a parf of an overall 
dissemination plan to receive a complimentary copy of the set. They^ere 
asked to reply if someone «lse rather than themselves shoiild be designated 
to receive the materials . They were' also asked to reply if they knew of 
other persons w^in their. state or office who should be inforined of the 
materials. These responses came directly to AEL and resulted .in changes 
in the a^^l dissemination list. In October 1977, the actual dissemination 
Shipment vjas completed to approximately 680 persons as a part of the FY 77 
work. In several states a single person ^was performing .the duties of two 
or sometimes three of the role persons .identified in the categorical 
listi;ig (Table 2). It eventuated, however, that a larger, than planned 
number of dissemination copies was required to reach the actual persons for 
some categorical listings. These two kinds of. changes in the required 
numbers of copies tended to cancel one Mother. The result was a virtually 
<:omplete dissemination of all copies' which had been bulk p\^rchased for this 
purpose. • \^ ' t ' - 

In addition to the print materials, the AEL-de,yeloped Home Visitor 
Training Package also included a varieH:y of non-print "media which are used 
during the home visitor training experience • ^yfium^^ciences Press had an 
option to arrange for the distributio/ of these non-pirint media. In 
April 1977, Human Sciences Press e^rc±Sl(3N^t^^tibn to not reproduce and 
non-print m^dia but rather to assist the distributor by 



/ 
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making specific mention of these materials in t^le Home Visitor Trainer-'s 
Notebook , i.e., that volume refers tHe^ reader to AEL for fur£h. 



sltiformatioh 

4/ 



in view of 



find a 
noi^-print 
of FY 77. 



on media* 

' ^ Because^ Human Sciences Press* had exercised its option, and 
tlfe- fact that the non-print media had been separately identified and \ 
offered during the RPP bidding process, the Copyright Administrator granted 
AEL permission to continue seeking through infcfrmal criannels tc 
distributor/producer for these materials. The placement of the 
media which accompany the Kit was still in progress at the end*" 

To support the initial demahd, which would be generated by the dis- 
semination activity, for samples of 'the non-print. media, AEL produ^^ a ^ 
small supply of films trip-cassette copies of selected media.^ Specifically, 
AEL reproduced a small sugply of those filmstrip-cassette materials which 
it had designed and tested for use during the training experience AEL 
did not, however, reproduce copies of any of thfese non-print inaterials . 
which prospective userg/^tould obtain from other sources. Instiak, page 
xvii of the Home Visitor Trainer's Notebook provides the names and addresses 
of suppliers from whom all non-AEL produced media can be obtainodw 

^ Field Testing, and Editing JSel Products 

The second major activity of the program year was an evalucition of 
the Day Care arid Home Learning Activities Files and the Olassrocm Learning 



Activities Files under typical field conditions. The scope of vork called 



for atten5)tii^g to find suitable impact evaluation sites for tpe 
Discu'^sion Guides." *Sultable-ev^aluation arrangements wete made 



"parent 
for bo 



sets of Files ; however, because of the great difficulty of designing a 



suitable impact evaluation for the "Parent Discussior) Guides, this optional 
activity could not be accomplished. Further attempts will be made in FY 78 
to arrange r ^ at Laboratory expense, for an impact evaluation of the "Parent 
iscussion Guides." The following section briefly describes the, completed 
^impact evaluation activities, without attempting to be compr*ehensive. 
A more complete report of th^ i^npact evaluation accompanies this final 
report as Appendix A with its own title page. This method of including the 
more complete evaluation report was intended to preserve it as a separ^ate 
docu^ient which might be ideptifiably inde:?ed in ERIC for persons who wish 
to obtain the Files ' evaluation on]^y. 

Field Testing the Files * - * 

Background . Formative evaluation of the two Learning Activities File.s 

* / * ' 

sets had been conducted during FY 76. Errata sheets were prepared to / 
accompany each Files set, showing essential changes, v/nich users woiild need^ 

' ' - ^ ■ I ■ 

to observe, based on the formative evaluation. Providing errata sheets along 

With the imj)act evaluation copies of the Files sets made it possible for , 

^ ~T~ ' . ! 

AEL to use the same printed edition in both [the formative and impact' testing 

1 ' ~ ^5! ' ' ' * ^ 
activities. The impact evaluation nought to determine whether the Files 

had effects upon {^) user practices in fiel*^ sites and (b) children's 

developmental progress.' Effects upon user practices were determined from 

a variety of informal data collected by AEL duriiig the. many contacts which 

they had with impact sites. In addition, AEL usfed an interview and a short 

^^valuation form to learn more about user practices. The analysis of these 

data appears in^ Appendix A. An AEI^ revision of the Alpern/Boll Developmental 

Profile was used ^>y participating programs hp collect information on the 

children's developmental progress. In addition, the Profile was used by 



programs as an instructional device to determine the children's developmen^l 
|.evels, ao that they could be assigned appropriate .learning activities based 
on thel^ developmental ages in each of five areas: physical (motor) , / 
Self-help, social, academic,, and communication. „ An account of AEL's / 
revision of the Developmental Ptofile and its usage in the field test /is 
f\irther discussed in Appendix A. ' - ^ - 

All data were gathered or provided by local program personnel rather 
than by AEI^ staff, under program resource and operating conditions ..^j^^ 
which weter generally typical of their respe^:tive settings, it is, there£9re, 
appropriate to refer to this impact evaluation as a field test as well. 
This is important because the generalizability of an impacts, evaluation to-.> 
the experience of future adcptiojis of any set of materifils depends upon the 
extent to which the conditions of th$ impact evaluation are contt>arable to ' 
those ordinarily encountered in the 'field. Generalizability in the present 
instance appears to be one of: the major strengths of this evaluation. It is^ 
of course, diffiqult under such field conditions to collect the same kinds 
and quality of^data which one, might wish, but the loss^of experimental i 
control seems to have been oflpset by 'both the ^^'naturalness" of the field . 
conditions and the immensely Aeduced cost of the test. Perhaps one of the 
astonishing features of the stT\iy was the willingness of program personnel,, 
who were under no constraints to do so, to accumulate and supply a 6pn- 
siderable mass of data which both described what they did in their contacts 
with children and the developmental status of the children ttiemsalves. - ' 

Field sites . Thirty-three programs participated in the impact 
evaluation of the two AEL |^iles sets» Based on evaluation criteria for 
site selection, 13 programs were designated as primary sites and 20 programs 



secondary sites, (l^or site selection criteria, see Apperidix- AO The 
13 primary program sites were located in Alabama, Michigd^i, North Carolina, 
pljio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West) Virginia. Of -these sites, 
12 . eventually were able, to supply all necessary data on ^(l/'children's 
progress ( Developmental Profile pretest and postte^t) , (2j implementation 

• ' * s * 

of the program (counts and tabulations of th^ number of times that the 
individual activity cards were selected an^l bsed) ^ and (3) program character-, 
istics (including such information as teacher experience and educational 
background, intended curriculum emphasis, degree 6f reliance on th^ ABL 
Files* contra other resources , developmental areas of expected greatest gain, 
etc.). Complete data were available for 6*7 individual users and approximately 
800 children from the 12 primary sites in eight states. The following . ' 
discussion is based upon these criterion-selected users ^nly. 

^ Impact on users . The impact;^ upon the users themselves of tlj?^ AEL Files 
sets was inferred from a variety of formally and informally collected data'. 
These data led us to believe that Files ' users (1) become more oriented to 
the developmefftal needs of individual children, (2) either individualize 
or provide experiences through small grouos which have the effect of v 
individualizing experiences to fit the needs of individual children, 

(3) successfully in^iprporate the AEL Files into a wi^de variety of program* 
cpntexts including 6ead Starts/Home Starts, kindergartens, day care centers, 
home-visitorroriented programs, and other preschool program variations, 

(4) xandeystand and use the Develngpmental Profile as an evaluation device in 
conj\mt:tion with their instruction and perhaps find the process of program 
evaluation less alien to their teaching activities (i.e., than other fprms . 
of evaluation would be) , because the relationship between the ^evaluation 
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and the learniilg .is maSe patently clear toN4;ijeni, (5) provide for the 

^ learning needs of mildly handicapped children with the Files simply by 

^ ^ """" 

using the suggested developmental adaptations while mains tr earning these ► 

children in their regular program, and (6) wish to continue using the Files 

' / - - , ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

beyond the end of the field test because they believe that t!he Files serve 

fls important resources to their work with children. 0 

Child impact results . . The impact test of the AEL Files generally 

suggested that the children made considerably greater than expected progress 

0 ' 

in the social, academic, and communication^ areas of development , while making 
^eater than expected progress in the physical ,ana self-help dreas. Although 
^he con9lusions about children's developujental progress were based on highly 
significant^differences for each of the five scales^ it was necessary to 
rule, out an alternative interpretation. *That is, one might alternatively 
consider that teachers, da^ care workers, and 'home visitors, who, expected 

their children to experience relatively greater progress in certain etreas, 

/ ^ " ' I . ' • • ' 

may have l^eeh influenced by these expectancies when they attempted to 

appraise the children's actual progress ^.Indexed, by the Developmental . 

Profile, a, tocher supplied me^si^re. * , \ 

Analyses of teacher eypefctajficies . Several analytic approaches were 

designed, and the correspondingly required data collected, to permit direct 

4 « - V • 

examination of the alternative interpretation of the results. Specifically, 

for example, data were collected on the actual extent (i.e., ^as determined 

from classroom records of the usage counts for the individual activity 

* * , ^ \ 

Q^ds of the. Files ) to which teachers usred activities which AEL could infer 
tended to promote development in each of the five tested developm^tal areas. * 
Teachers were median-divided on the basis of these counts into high and low 



user groups, for each of the fiv/ deveiopmental areas. The foregoing data 

were predicted, in cohtrast bb .other bases of user cl>assification (below), to 

Remonstrate a clea/ relation^i^^ the tested impact results for children, 

. provided that the DevelopmenfcalNfrof i le was unbiased by the teachers^ 

' * ' > • * ' 

, expectancies. The. opposite resultjs would be interpreted as evidence 

fawring the hypothesis that* 4:e«fcher expfectancy bias influenced coytpletion 
' of the Developmental grofile . 

To permit contrasting analyses, teachers, indicated separately their 
global (1) estimates of "areas of development, emphasized""^ (2) expectation^ *^ ' 
of areas in which "childreh will have (the) greatest amount of growth'* T^^' - 
(3) estimates of relative overall "curriculum^ emphasis** for each of the 
five areas; and j[4) judgments of the extent (percentages) that the AEL 
Files, versus other curriculum materials available to them, were used to 
implement the individual classroom pxarriculum. Users were subsequently 

divided into high and low "expectancy" groups by effecting median splits 

b ^ ^ • • ^ 

of the 67 users on each of the four preceding variable sets (and within 

the sets for each of th^ five developmental areas). ^ 

Analyses of variance were then performed on the Developmental ProfjLle 

.posttest scores, aggregated by classroom, based upoh groups of teachers 

divided into high and low user categories on the basis o'f both (a) actual 

Utilisation (counts) and (b) the four expectancy variable sets. That is, 

the user classifications into high and low groups were conceptualized as 

independent variable classifications which would reveal by their respective 

results which were psiiedo-classifications versus empirically effective 

classifications. This strategy then employed analysis of variance comparisons 

which were further compared as coordinated sets of F-tests and probability 
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levels for the corresponding elements of ^e Tespectirve variable sets . 

.arid fAr each of ' the five ' PevelApmental Profile ^ades (i.e., physical, ' 

( * ^ • ' ^ ' ' ^ 

jelf-help, social, academic, and ccwmunication) . r Ultimately, this meant 

comparing, for exj^ple, the P-ratio and probability obtained on 'the physical 
sc^e of the, Developmental Profile for classroom users divided intp high 
and-lpv?' groups on the basis of counts and the four expectancy variables 
as thgy pertained., to the physi,cal scale utilization or eecpecctancy. oj^ ' ' 
results. Predicted scores (see Appendix? A for theii: computation) were** ' 
used-as a covafiate in each an^ysisNef^Jos^ scores. The predicted 
scores had^the advantage over pretest scqres'of further correcting for the ' 
children's chronological ages and actual months in program,, with the use of 
a single covariate.. - . - r ' ' 

Nonfe of the foregoing comparisons will be presented here because they 
all fail to reach statistical significance. This^waS^-so despite the fact 
that Developmental |>rof ile means, wh^n analyzed in tprmsi of users classi^ed 
by the diprec^: utilization (counts) variables, most consistently^ showed tliat 
children in high utiliza^^ion ^3?dups' experienced greater amounts of develop- 
^m^^ than did children in lower utilization groups, across the five develop- 
mental areas tested. The same data fxarther suggested that teachers, whose 
children 'were initially lower functioning within a particular developmental 
area, tended to emphasize that area relatively more than did teachers whose 
chil^en were initially higher "fur^ctioniT|g on the same sc^le*. The^ failure 
pf these predictably ordered results to attain statistical significarifcei 
particularly in vi^w- of the fact that the foregoing analyses were all 
performed on aggregated means for clcissroom groups, was p\lzzlin^g. 

• • ' ■ ■ V *• • , ■ • - 
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T9 probe fujrther the^e puzzling results, \iv examinatiop was piade ofv^ 
^ /the aggregated records for each xrlassroorh of 'the five Profit -scaler's to 

' learn \jAiethfer the failure ot the prbcrfeding effects^ to ,attain statistical / 

- 1/ ' . / ^ / 

significance qould be attributed primarily to large 'amounts of wi^in- 

' grqup variance ^f or tjie high and low util^ation grqups. This inspection 

revealed extremely large withih-group variance, such that aiportg low^ 

utilization classrooms, for example, some groups of .children made enormous 

^ / 

gains; lexers made slight gains; and others showed even poorer performance 
than was predicted fbr them. Similar jpattems wer^ found among the Indi- 
vidual high utilization rooms. Furthermore, these /vaf5^i patterns were 
foTind for each of the five sabscales, although bhey were more prominents 

^N^or the social, academic, and communication scales. It was^ now appar^t 
why the preceding analyses of variance had failed to confirm oTr disconfim 
clearly the possibility of teacher expectancy bias effect^. ^ Tfie results' 

^ had similarly failed to document tlj^ rejla'tionship between extent of actual 
utilization and outcomes for the children, and for the same reason. 

The inspection of agg'regated idassroom data (means) had thus clarifieSi 
that the highly significant effects of overall Fjlej^^^ s^e up9n the children 
resulted from hi^ly varied combinatio^ffe of effects patterns'", .with the 
overall tendency being present, for "high developmental gain" dlassrooms 
to jtjutnumber "moderate gains" and "failure to gainV, classroom«6combined. ^ 
Whereas such an array of data was sensitive to overall treatment effects, 
the same array could not be used successfully *for a« caudal analysis of high 



versus low utilisation groups.. Therefore, no def^itiye statements, can be 

made either about the presenceVabsence of teacher, expentancy. bias or aboiS^. 

whether high usage was associated with greatef developmental gains than 

-» - • 

low usage for the respective developmental categories. Wljat will be 
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apparent, itloieover, is that for "high gain" classrooms to offset "moderate 
gain" plus "failure to gain" classrooms, thereby producing such unusually 
large, »^ove-predic ted gains (see Appendix A), the "high gains" had to be 
exceptionally high. They were. At times the" mean gains for §ome classrooms 
on iihe individual Developm^n^tal Profile scales, were so^arge as to seem ' 
not believ^le. In a small niomber of classrooms^ytai lures to, achieve 
predicted progress were equally unbelievable. These results suggest some 
form of measurement irregufLarity/ferror occurring at the individual 
classroom level — which results ,cire not, however, directly interpre table 
across the classroom units in terms of teacher eicpectancy bias effects, 
as were reasonably measured in this study. 

.Hence, while there was .no compelling evidence to suifgest, a practitioners' 



expectancy bias in the completion of the Pfofile, AEL's attempts to rule out 



thi^ possibility were also inconclusive. AEL desires to conduct additional 



investi<gations of the consistencies/inconsistencies with vrtiich classroom 
practitioners comp'leted the Pro£;vle across occasions, in prder to throw 
more light on this issue. Program Officer approval will b^ sought from NIE 
to perform this wc5rk during the grant period of FY 78,. In the meanwhile, 
the substantial developmental progress reflected by the children, who 
participated in activities drawn from the AEL Files , can only be interpreted 
as suggesting that teachers, day cdre workersv and home visitors, on the 
average, perceive their children, as, experiencing marked progress. Additional 
analyses in FY 78 may penait more definitive conclusions., Another anticipated 
outcome may be a contribution to the methodology of studying developmental 
gains on teacher- completed instruments. ^ * ' • 



^Editing Aids To Early Learning 

^ Editing was completed during FY^ 77 on the following Aids to Early 
,J4arning prodbct^: Day Care and Home Learning Activities Files , including 
^ their Instructional Manuals; Classroom Learning Activities Files , including 

its Instructional Manual; and the "Parent Discussion Guides" ( Parent Guide 
. and Paiaent CocLdinator Guide) • All editing was completed based on 

suggestions ai^d recommendations from the formative evaluation and other 
^ sources • In addition, further editing was performed on the "AEL Visits 
Mister Itogers-Parents* Glides," altho;jgh these were not to have been 
finaliz.ed during, FY 77, nor were they, Fxirther work compiled' on ai>other 
Aids to Early Learning product, the Appraisal of Individual Development 
Scales , is discussed in a later section of this report, 
\ .^Sf^^ Fiiss sets* Instructional Manuals were further revised to 



reflect res-ults of an analysis q£^ow the Files might be used' to serve the 
needs of special populations of children (i,e., handicapped children and « 
others of elementary school age who receive these program ^cperienc^s as a 
complement to their regular school activities). The procedures,' by which 
these recommendations were compiled for exceptional children, appear in a ' 
later section of this report. A Technical Manual % as also prepared ^to 
accompany the Aids to Early Learning products. 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities Fi3.es ^ * ' ' 

• Editing the Dky Care and Home Learning Activities Files involved 
considering formative evaluation comments which had been systematically 
compiled and transcribed on an activity-by- activity basis from well over 
100 users* reactions provided during the Spring 1976 formative evaluation 
field te^t. (See FY 76 Final Report on this.*) A separate log had been 
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compiled. for each activity card and headed with its identifying number. 
The log contained all user comments which had. been roade with Specific 
reference to that activity. These, remarl^s included ^recommendations 'for 
ch^ge of activities* which were judged to be defective' or difficult to use 
beqause o£. (1) age-ipappropriateness; (2) difficulty of obtaining the 
recpiired materials; (3^ activities did not fit into the cu*riculvim emphasis 
of a program, the background' of the children served; or foy other reasons 
which users might i^entif^. Other remarks were provided by users regarding 
their successful experiences in using, the activities. In yet other instances 
users made nev^ recommendations for the use of particvilar activities, based 
on variations which they had tried s^ccessfully. Taken as a whole, these 
user remarks provided the MPE staff considerable specific guidance for the 
final editing of the activities. - During FY -76, an editor, who was then on 
the MPE s£%^f> prepared recommendations for final editing, which further 
took into accent '^minor* stylistic variations among the activity cards 
themselves, so that the final set woul^ display a uniformity of both format 
and writing style. Further commeitts had been retained, from the design 5ind 
' initial^ development, period as well, from c6nsultants who Reviewed the entire 
Files set. Additional comments were obtained during FY 77 from a small 
satfi^le of jasers who had be^zome highly experiences and proficient in using 

the Fiies , .All of this information was taken into account for each activity. 

The intent of these processes was to reflect accurately in the final set the 
concerns and constructive recommendations of users under actual field 
conditions in a variety of early chiTdhood program settings, and to produce 
a final edition of sufficiently uniform quality that it could be t^sed as 
photo-ready copy if its selected publisher were to choose to do so. The 



process was fxirther intended to create a relatively permanent record of 
the various ^teps and inputs which^nfluenced *the final form pf each ' • % * 
individual activity, i.:e,., coifiplete ' an^ reviewable account ^f the 
editing process was created thereby', * Field test evaluation of preliminary ^ 
aftwdrjc'used on the divide2;s and worksheets of the two Files sets suggested 
that' the initial ine:;pensive artwork was ineffective a^d had a Negative 

./ • • • . 

.impact on some user^. Specially designed artwork was, therefore, commis^ione<J 
for«both Files sets, permitting the artwork to be placed on th6 corresponding 
numbered divider cards of the' two sets. Reactions tp the new artwork hWve 
been highly positive. The new artwork fiirther more clearly conveys the . 
concepts underlying the 59 child competencies, thus aiding new users to 
grasp more^easily what each .Files section is about. » ' 



Clas/^oom^Learning Activities Files 



The editing of the Classi:Pom Leaning Activities Fil^ progressed * ' 
along lines parallel to those for the Day' Care and Home- Learning Activities 
Files . Parallel dafta were available from all of t^e sptorces that wece » 
identified above for the other Files 'feet. During the formative ' 
substantially more than 106 teachers reviewed and ^ade recommendations on 
the individual activities, while tHey were in^^e process of using them 
with the children in their dwn respective program settings. Six highly 
experienced users further reviewed the activities reflectively during 
Slimmer, 1977 after their programs hac^^sei^ed for the year, se^Jcing by this 
latter review to identify possible redundcuicies or weaknesses among the 
individual activities as sets so that the total number of activities could 
_be reduced if necessary. Guidelines for using the Classroom Files with 
exceptional children were included ^ the^same manner' as for the Day Care 
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and Hom6 Files , Final editing of this Piles set was completed using all 

available data spurces for each^ activity. Any possible copyright infri^ge^ 

/' 

ment issues were cleared up or rectified during this editing. The final 
\.copy achieves a uniformity of format and style, such that the final draft 
could serve as photo-ready copy for use by 'the publisher if desired, ihe 
Instructional Manual for this Files set was ^ited and given a final outside 
review to insure uniformity of style between the original materials and 
thpse which had been incorporated relative to. exceptional children. 
Especially prepared artwork was incorporated into the Classroom Files in 
keeping with recommendations from the field test. ^ 

" Parent Discussion Guides ." The "Parent Discussion Guides" were *;ell 
received during the formatfve evaluation in FY 76. They appeared, never- 
theless, from outside review to be thin in some respects in content and 

^ . ' . / e • 

process orientation to serve more- than §s initial resources to parent 

discussion groups. The two volumes comprisi/ig the "Parent Discussion Guides," 

Parent Guide ^d Parent Cpordinator Guide , were, therefore, rewritten and 

edited to provide further depth which would permit the Guides to serve as 

continuing resources during thL later stages of group development and' 

interaction. Final photo- ready copy was completed in preparation for prdduct^ 

placement with a publisher. ' V 

" AEL Visits Mister Rdgers ." In late 1975 AEL'^ Division of Early 

Childhood and Peurenting reached an agreement with Family Communications of 

f 

Pittsburgh, producer/distributor through PBS of the Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
series^ regarding us^ by AEL of the television series as^'a part of their 
curriculum. AEL was first to view each broadcast an4 analyze it in terms 
of its^ (1) thematic content, and (2) relationship to the 59 competencies 
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used in the AEt curriculum. The television broadcast was to be used in 
conjunction with the printed materials as one coihpopent of ^n overall 
instructional strategy that also relied upon home visitation and •classroom 
group experiences for children. Early childhood programs participating in 
the Aids to Early Learning field test activities could then be encouraged 
to use the Mister Rogers' Neighborhood program and printed support materials. 
During FY 76, 21 weekly guides, covering 105 broadcasts, were prepared. 
These gtiides were titled "AEL Visits Mister Rogers-Parents' Guide." These 
were disseminated in advance of broadcasts and used by parents whose children 

attended local programs which were participating in the field test of the 

% ■ • • ^ 

Aids to Early Learning. Each four-page field test publication consisted of 
a general message to parents, a synopsis of each d^y's programs ior the 
week, and correlated learning activities for the parent to Irra nge and^ carry 
out in the home. . , 

Unlike .the three completed products described above in this section, 
"AEL Visits Mister Rogers" was still under development during 77. In 
FY 77, work included not only development activities but research activities 

relating future prospects for dissemination and utilization of the 

HP? 

materials. Based on extensive discussion during early FY 77 between botii 
key regional decision^makers and program personnel from field'test sites 
vAiich had used th^ materials , AEL^was able to conclude that the development 
of the materials should be corltinuedjbut that the exact method of whereby 
they would bq distributed^ should be further investigated With Program and 
Contracts Officers' approval from ^IIE, AEL modified the tdlmelin^s for the * 
preparation of the materials to permit further exploration of the complex 
dissemination issue. It was necessary concurifently to hire a combination 
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writer-video program analyst on a part-^time basis to view the remaining 
cassettes and assist with writing the synopses. 

In April/ 1977 Dr, James Laffey, reading specialist at Madison College, 
Virginia, was engaged to analyze ,a sample of the "AEL visits Mistei^- Rogers" 
materials for readability level and interest, as related to the int^ded 
audience. He applied two readability fomliilas to the written material, 
used a "common sense" criterion, and examined the material while listening 
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to and viewing the accompanying programs* Dr. Laffey dete^^ned that the 
readability of the printed materials rcinges from the fourth tjirough seventh 
grade levels.^ He found further that the materials relate well to the 
television programs, are well organized, and have attractive print,, size, 
and page layouts. ' 

During the. second quarter of FY 77, MPE staff performed an. extensive 
survey^ of possibl^ outlets for the delivery of such a weekly publication. 
These contacts included .educational television station managers, publishers 
of educational materials, cind persons familicir with procedures for syndicating 
printed materiids, i.e., through serial publications* ^Among .the groups^ 
9ontacted were the individual members of the Laboratory's Early Childhood/^ 
'Parenting Task Force" and through them relevant state level ETV personnel, 
the education component of the Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
Association for Instructional Television, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the Parents as Resources group. The advice from all 
mem bers of these groups, ^ho reviewed the prospect of distribution for 

.these materials was that the^e exists no established delivery system > 

A 

which is capable jof disseminating this type produce to the target 
population. Therefore, MPE staff decided to seek a change in the scope 
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of work for these materials i^e, , to discontinue the plans for iijcnediate 
jproduction of the materials and instead to tmdertake this on a more 
extended timeline. This change received Program Officer and Contracts 
Officer approval. Fiscal year 1977 funds were in consequence expended 
only for the above-mentioned review processes, for^ actual viewing cind 
preparation of competency-coded and thematic information regarding th6 
remaining programs of ^the series , and the writing and review by Family 
Connminications of all resulting program synopses. All attivities, such 
as linlcing home learning activities io particular synopses or typesetting 
and printing r were delayed pending a f.inal determination of the best 
disposition method (s) for this product, 

^e accomplishmeftts of the year may be summarized as follows: 
Broadcasts have now been viewed, coded, and summarized, and synopses have 
been prepared to accdmpany all 92 weeks of the Mister Hogers' Neighborhood 
series. Each synopsis has been critiqued by a member of the Family 
Communications staff, Ms, Barbara Davis ,» for accuracy of content and 
philosophical orientation to the origineil broadcast materials', The progres 
and accon^lishments of FY 77 and the issue of determining an ef f ecjtive 
product delivery method were discussed at a joint meeting involving 
Fred Hogers, Barry Head, Basil Cox, and Barbara Davis # all of Family 
CoimQunications and liidward Gotts and Alice Spriggs of AFL*on September 23, 
1977, in Pittsburgh. These pairticipants concurred that the diss agination 
of printed si5)port materials to acdompany Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
broadcasts in the future should be packaged and distributed by mecins 
other than weekly publications. The ponsensxis of this conference, based 
on a consideration of the inputs of the many experienced persons and 
g^ups previoxasly cited, was that these two possibilities should continue 
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to bfe explored for disseminatioi^ 



newspaper syndication. In view 



single volume pOblication and/or 
of the new work being pursued by MPE 
during the FY 78 grant period, ijt: appears that this work, which will 



require additional resourc^ ove|: an extended time, should be complete^ 
in parallel with, but no^t at the! expensei*" of, the research activities being 
undertaken in FY 78*, The ^^PE staff member who has been most closely 



associated with the devel^^ent of these materials has expressed an 
interest in pursuing the development of the product as an additional 

' V 

professional responsibility not assigned to NIE grant or contract activities ^ 
and AEL has agreed to support] these activities from private funds to the 
extent that her work will require direct cash expenditxires, e^g., for 
typing, consultation, editing services, cind for miscellcineous expenses. 

The completed set of synopsefe (lis being delivered at this time to the ^ 

I * ' • \ 

National* Institute of Education (NIE) to accompaijy the printed weekly 

experi^nental version of the product which delivered to NIE in FY 76. 

AEL would welcome an opportunity to present a briefing to any interested 

persons at NIE regarding the interesting finding of a complete gap in 

existing dissemination mechanisms for distributing printed serial support 

materials to accompany educational progtamming on television; and to review 

the ^ plans and prospects for bringing this product to a final completed form 

under the plan briefly mentioned above. 

% ^ ' . . ^ 

Appraisal of Individual Development Scales . Hhe Appraisal of 

Individual Development Scales ( AIDS) is another of the Aids to Early 

Learning products which was under development in FY 77. It is mentioned 

in this section only for completeness of reference cind specification, 

but will be discussed later in this report. At the end of FY 77 an 
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eacperimental edition of this product hcfe beeh submitted to a preliminary 
Experimental analysis. This test has demonstrated that the work, is worth 

continuiog# and enough is known at present aB^t the AIDS battery to 

* • 

justify experimental use during FY 78 of the nex;6 edition of the Scales . 

Techitical Manual . A Technical Manual was prepared to document how 
the Aids to Early Learning were designed, developed, and tested. This 
Manual contains technical information that will be of value to prospective 
adopters and to iisers who require either (a)' information on how the entire 
set of Aids to Early Learning materials is organized and fits, together, 
and tb) a more in-depth perspective oh each prodyct^s design,* creation, 
and testing than is afforded within the various products themselves or 

r 

their accompanying user manxials. 

Copyright and Placement Initiation Activities 

Using new guidelines for initiating Request for Proposals (RFP) , which 
were prepared by the NIE Copyright AdMnistrator, AEL prepared a sample 
cover letter and Request^for Proposals for the coipmercial pxablication of 
the Clagsroom Learning Activities Files , the Day Care* and Home Learning 
Activities Files , and the "Parent Disciission Guides." These were reviewed 
by NIE, modified, and approved for issuance. They were mailed ^ 53 
prospective publishers on August 10, 1977. Because the list of publishers 
which was prepared by NIE was imdergoing revision at the time, AEL compiled" *> 
its owtt„ list of apparently qualified publishers in advance of mailing the 
RFP's. Bie RFP's and sample i&aterials, which went out at that time ^ were 
sent by first class mail. The postal service, however, apparently liandled 
several pieces of this mailing by some priority lower than first class. 



judging from reports by pv±>lishers' representatives that they did not receive" 
the mailing in stome instances. f<ir several weeks and even longer. An original 
deadline 9f October 10, 1977# fiad been* set to provide those stabmitting 
proposals with* 66 (Jays from the mailing time. When the d^lay was dis--' 
covered, the Copyright Admi^iistrator' s consent was obtained to extend the 
closing date to December 1,.1977, for those HPP recipients who indicated, 
by th^fe initial deadline, that it was their inteiit to provide some response. , 
All prospectiye publishers who had received tlje original RFP were sent a 
UetteV^Qn September 19, 1977, notifying them of l^is extension of date. 
Exceptions to this were that the second mailing was not made If AEL had s 
already received notice from the post office that a piablisher was no longer 
in business at the last toiown address, oi; if a publisher had already 
responded by indicatin^,J^iIat*\hese materials were outside their line of 
work or marketing capacity, hhis product placement work was still in 
progress at the end of TiJT^ and was carried on as one, of several ongoing 
activities during a 60-day > no additional cost contract extension through 
November 30, 1977. It is anticipated that responses w^l have been received 
by December 1, 1977, and can be reviewed to determine qucilified, success- 
ful bidder(s) for commercial pioblication of these three "separate products. 



Update Aids to Early Learning Product Descriptions- . 

Product descriptions of the foregoing Mds to Early Learning were 
T^xaated to reflect results of the formative evaluation artd of the product^' 
current status, relative to impact. Evaluation. ^ Furthei:, the product 
descriptions discuss the publication, pending piablication, or other 
metos of distribution/availability for each of the Aids products. 
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Guidelines ifjt Files ' Usage with E:tceptional 'Children 

, the Classroom Learning Activities Files were reported by the 
participants in the Spring, 1976 formative evaluation field test to be 
• ysable with handicapped children. Thirty-four of fifty-seven teachers 
"* who completed uJe^^^^^fSl^fcifction questionnaire had at least one child »with 
special ej^ucational needs. Twenty^thre^ of the thirty-four teachers used 
the Files ' activities as at least one-half of the cxorriculum for these 
children. Those> who used them less t^an one-half of the time gave the 
following reasons: ^ „ 

• Activities tdo d^velopmentally advcintfed (4 teachers) , 

Lack* of sufficient tfeach^B-pfeparation time 
(5 teachers) , and •* " \ 

• Files not specific enough to performance objectives , 
-(1 teacher) . " * 

Similar evaluative data were collected for the Day Care and Home 

Learning Activities Files . Fifty-oi^e teachers reported .having at least 

one hcindicapped child in a home-based or center program. Thirty- four . 

used the Files ' activities wi-^ children having special needs "more than 

3/4" or "over 1/2" of the time. The primary reasons given for not using 

the Files with this special population were as follows: 

• The child was developmen tally below, two years of age. 

• The teacher did not use the Files with ahy students, 
due to a lack of planning and implementation time. 

Every activity from the Files was lised at least once by teachers in the 

eleven programs serving handicapped children. 

Dxiring the summative evaluation, 1^76-77, AEL more closely monitored 

the use of the Filiss with children having special needs, in order to incluc 



in each of the Instructional Manuals section ^n)"Modif ications for 
Children with Special Needs. " A letter of inquiry was sent to every 
program in the field test population. The form shown on pSLge 31 was. 
conrpleted and retiHpied to AEL. . 

A tollow^up telephone call was made' to each teacher of a handicapped 
child. Through a ^ teacher interview, AEL obtained infoannation ^aftout ^ 
modifications of activities that users made. Many teachers responded-by 
saying that no adaptations were necessary, if the child was at least 

"■ ♦ -if , 

developmental ly three years old. In some instances it was evident that 
tlie teacher was not individualizing for the children; however, mauxy V 
teachers offered creative ideas cind seemed pleased that their ideas were 
considered important. A jpublication, "SPECIAL ED-its" {see Appendix B) , 
based on preliminary information from^filpld test teachers, was sent to 
each of the Files ' users. It was favorably received; consequently, the 
"Modifications" sectjion of each Instructional ^Manual contains similar 
suggestions in greater detail • ^ > ^ ^ 

The primary handicapping areas of concern, for making adaptations * to 
the special needs of individual children, were identified as follows:^ 

1) Developmental delays and language, delays, 

2) Physical and health-related handicaps, 

3) visual impairjn^nts, . * € 

? ^ ' " . . 

4) Hearing impairments, and 

^ 6 

5) Emotional or behavior d:}.soraers. ' " " ^ 
\ Ip. addition to suggestions from the field, preschool curriculum * 

consabtants provided information! on ^^ptations and altemaVe jcufricula 
for each of the areas of special concern. Three professionals in the field 



NAME OF PROGRAM :\ 
ADDRESS: 



CONTACT PERSON: 



I^^LEPHONE NUMBER:^ ^ 



(Please correct the-above information,, if necessary^) * 

Approximate number of handicapped children in program by primary,. exceptionality: 
blind or' visually impaired -n 

^ deaf or hard of hearfng--- ^ ^ ; ' 

> orthopedicallv impaired ,^ ^ * • 

_____ learning disabled '(diagnosed) 

emotionally disturbed or behaviorally disordered ^ . * 

^ trainable mentally retarded 



^ • developmentally delayed (including culturally disadvantaged, mild to 

moderate language delay, educable mentally retarded) * * 

\ , - ' ^ ^ ■ - , - ^ . 

Please indicate below any other area included in your program that is not - 
listed above; * • 



^"^^^ — ^ — : 



Please circle "YesJ or "No" for the following statements; •• *^ ' 

• The teacher (s) off the above children; „ ' , " ., ' . 

are using the Classroom Files ^ ' . ^ * Yes 

are i^ing the Day Care and. Home Files , : ' / yes 

woulc^, be willing to be intezrviewed regarding tihe use 
of the Files with the exceptional child/ IfTio, reason . Yes 
\ given': , , 

> * ' " T ' * 

\ : :2. 

would like some consultation regardii^g the use of the 
r Files with the exceptional child. * Ves 



^ No 

\No 



"^NO 



No 



of early childhood special education fro?ci outside AEL critically reviewed 
the suggested modifications. Additionally, af state director -of early 
education read the modifications from the perspective of regular preschool 
teachers and commented on readability and format as well as the usefulness 
of content. Each of the reviewers reacted favorably to the work and felt 
that the modifications were cin appropriate cind necessary supplement t<^ 
the Files . The suggested modifications or adaptations of Files' tisacf5\ were 
then final edited to include most of the reviewers' comments. 

The orientation of this, work in the beginning was primarily to ^ 
teacher users. Therefore, further revision of these materials was necessary 
to accommodate the inclusion of adapte^,. usage ^guidelines in the Instructional 
Manuals for the Day Care and Home Learning Activities Files . Changes were 
jnade for the Day Care M^jiual to simplify wording, ^ere necessary, and 
to eliminate specific references to'the^ Classroom Files ' activities. 
FurtJher editing was done by an outside editor consultant to emphasize a 
home vis^itor-parent orientatipn for inclusion in the Home Visitor Manual . 

Refine Ajipraisal Inst^fuments for Placing Children 

AEL has worked with two child appraisal batteriei^ throughout the 
process of developing the Aid^ to Early Learning. The firs* battery is ^ 
a set of five developmental scales, collectively known as the Developmental 
P4:6flle by Gerald Alpem ^d Thomas Boll. Ohe Profile indicates, the status 
pf children's develbpme/t in these five areas: physical (motor), self- ^- 
help, social, a^demic, cind communication. As a first approximation pf 
a curriciolum-specific instrument, the Profile appeared grossly to relate 
to tl>e coitipetency development orientation used in designing the two Files 
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sets. It was possible at an early stage of the project to indicate the 
approximate correspondences between each of the five scales of the Profile 
and corresponding competencies, such that the child's status on ^each of 
the five*scales would provide reasonable guidance to a teacher, day care 
worker, or home visitor about the developmental age level of activities 
which might appropriately be tried with the child from the corresponding 
coirpetency-related sectipns of the Files , These matches were reasonably 
Adequate for better than two-thirds of the competencies and only roughly 
appVoximate for the remainder, indicating in ^ few instances only that a 
particular compet^nQ^was probably most hic^ly correlated w^th a given 
developmentai'^area, even\yiough it did not ^properly belong within that 
ctrea., In/rhe absence of a curriculT:mi-specific instrument that had been 
tested^/ these identif i2Q?le correspondences permitted two kinds of 
acti^t^es to go forward: (J) ^teachers could use the Developmental 
Profile to make appropriate assignments of activities to children and 
^) AEL could establish an approximate correspondence bejtween the 
curriculum materials and the effects of the program experiences upon © 
children by losing the Developmental Profile iiT^ pretest/poSttest manner. 

Because the Developmental Profile had^ previously been completed bjf 
interview methods primarily and was validated in this manner, AEL*^ 
intention to have the Profile completed directly by teachers, day care 
workers, and home visitors, who might ccdl upon parents 'for dLnformation 
which they felt they lacked, required additional studies of the Profile 
used in this manner. These studies were carried out during the formative 
evaluation of the Files in Spring, 1976. Those items in each of the five 
fe'al^ ^ich operated appropriately as age discriminators beween younger 



and older children and which int^rcorrelated with,6ne another as a set, 
producing s*atisf actory internal consistency reliability, were retained 
'within five scales of the AEL modification of tjie Developmental Profile 
(see Appendix A for further information on this work) . This modif ication^ 
of the Profile was the instrument xased by program xasers and AEL ^during * 
the impact evaluation field test for the purposes previously identified."^ ^ 
The > Developmental Profile was further used in the validation of a 
curriculum-specific appraisal instrument as described latet in this 
section. . 

I9 Fall, 1974, concxarrently with* the desj ^^of ^O i^ two Files sets, 
AEL began work on a curriculum-specific battery of scales which would 
provide a more exact match to the purposes of the Files sets. This ^ 
battery was envisioned as being both of greater value to program users 
for making assignments of activities' to children ahd *of greater sensitivity 
to treatment effects when used as a program evaluation device. 'Work on 
the Jl^atbsry proceeded slowy throughout the ensuing period up \an*ti,l Fall, 
1976, resulting in the creation of a preliminary battery called Appraisal 
of Individual Development (AID) Scales . Oliis battery is designed to measure 
children's progress in 14 developmental areas corresponc^^ to 14 cliisters 
subsuming the 59 competencies used in the Aids to Early Learning materials. 
TcJ3le 3 below shows approximate correspond^ences between the developmental 
areas cuid the respective clusters. ' 

Table 3 

^XSSnpetencies Clusters Resulting From Combining of 59 Comp^etenciesll 

wi^T ^ Name 6f Cluster (Competency #) Developmental 

Number ' ^ ^ ^' Profile Match 



,1 Gross Motor (1) * ^ Physidal 



Table 3 (Cont'd.) 



ClTister 
Number 





2 
3 
4 

5 



6 
7 
8 
9 
16 
11 * 

12 
13 

14 



Name of Cluster (Competency #) 



developmental 
Profile ^tch s 



Hand-eye Coordination (2,3,4,5) 

Perception (6,7,8^9/10) 

Independence (11,12)" 

Social Maturity "(13,14,15,16,17^^113, 
1!^.20) , 

Relating to Adultis (21,22,23) 



Attention Getting (24,25) 
Self-Concept (26;27,28). \ 
Emotional Express 1311^^(2 9, 30, 31) 
Fantasy or imagination (32,33) 



R^ponding to Environment (34,35,36, 

37,38,3$) 

Language (40,41,42,43,44,45,46,47^48) 

Conceptual Development (49v50,51,52, 
' - 53,54,55) . 

" '/ 

Number Concepts (56,57/58,59) 




Academic 

Not represented 
' Self-Help 
(TSogial ^ 

Social ^ ' . 
/^Social 
Not represented 



ot represented 
Itot represented ' 
Not represented 



Commxini ca t ion^ 



'Academic 



Academic 



The AID Scales w^e, th^efore, 5een ultimately as Replacements for the 

~~ ■ . - r . 

use of the Developmental Profile or AEL's revision of it. ^^Purther, the 
AID Scales would become a part of the curriculum materials so that users 
of ^the Files would have available a criterion-*reference<i progress 
measurement device along with the Files sets. 

An initial validation study of the AID^Seales was carried out durihq 
Ti 11. Shese results are mentioned only J>riefly here, because the work 
is still in, progress and will continue for probably two additionaf -years 
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through FY 19. Further description of the Scales is provided in a first 

draft User's Wnual that accompanies the experimental edition of the AIDS * 

Although the Manual was not expected to be available at this tiiiier the 

preliminary dpaf t is provided to NIE along with this final report to 

document progress. ^ 

In the study completed during FY 17 , 89 children ranging in .age 

from 40 to 72 months were observed in two preschool settings, both by 

a member of the AEL staff and by their teachers. Thus far, separate 

Guttman scalogram analyses and internal consistency reliability analyses 

have been performed on the AID Scales , using results from the AEL observer 

as one data set and the pooled results from eight teachers as a second 

data set. internal consistency coefficients of approximately the same 

magnitude were obtained for the respective Scales from the specially 

trained observer, and from the teachers. Fxirther, essentially the same 

items contributed to the relial?ility scale variance in both data sets. 

Satisfactory internal consistency coefficients were obtained from both 

data sets for a large majority of the Scales. Those, Scales which shov/ed 

lower than hoped for intei^nal consistency were generally Scales which, 

by their naturer were designed to measure chciract eristics that were either 

early appearing pr'late appearing in the age range 24 through 84 months. 

Thxis, sample limitations of the child group are cxarrently considered the 

reason for the lower coefficients obtained in these instanres. Further 

study will be required of this. 
♦ 

'The AEL observer and the teacher group also completed the unrevised 
Developmental^ Profile for the 89 children. Future validation work will 
emphs^size correspondences between children's standings on the five scales 



of the Developmental Profile and the approximately 14 satisfactory 
ihternally consistent scales of the AIDS battery. Other studies will 
focus on the presiamed factor structure of the two batteries ccjwbined to 
clarify the construct validity of the -AID Scales* ^ ^ 

AEL will, find it 'possible in connection with its HOPE .Follow-Up 
B^xidy during FY 78 to gain further validation data on the AID Scales 
, Bequests for continued specific NIE funding of "the AID Scales ' further 
development is not, in any case, envisioned within the 3--5 year AEL plan 
submitted to NIE Glaring FY 77. Preliminary results with the AID Scales 
are^ however, sufficiently promising that AEL staff will seek additional 
outside support for this work from NIE and other sources; 
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Introduction 

The Aids to Ea^y Learning (AEL) materials, i.e., the Classroom Learning 
Activities Files and the Day Care and Home Learning Activities Files , being 
investigated in this study are products resulting from several years of 
experiments related to the Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) program. 
The HOPE program was a .home-oriented instruction system for three-, four-, 
and five-year-old cft^^ldren. HOPE consisted of three components: (1) daily 
30-minute television lessons broadcast into the home, (2) weekly home visits 
by paraprofessionals who demonstrated to the parent, how to teach the child, 
and (3) group instruction provided once each week in a mobile classrbom. 
This program was field tested for three years j.n Southern West Virginia, 
from 1969-71. The results of the field test are documented in Summative 



Evciluation of the Appalachia Preschool Prograp , Summary Report (Bertram, Hine^, 
and R^iiEfolph, 1971). Since 1971/ subsequent research based uppn 'the philo- 
sophical cind programmatic framework of the HOPE program has been conducted. 

The .latter research was designed to (a) document competencies that the 
typical child should have by age six, (b) validate learning activities which 
could produce these competencig^ in young children, smd (c) identify 2m opti- 
mum mix of learning, activities for preschool children of diff^ent developmental 
ages. . 

Numerous research efforts focused on each of the preceding three cireas. 

4 

In the first corea, a program of research was conducted using national and 

Appalachian panels of child development experts; more than 900 Appalachian , 

peurents verified cind further refined the earlier findings. Results from this 

it 

work were extended by literature search. , Together these methods led to 
identification" of 59 competencies applicable to children by the age of school 
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entrance. In a related conceptual activity, general goals, perforjrtShce 
statements, and criteri^ statements were prepared for eaclx compe^cencyf 

The second area effort involved using the con^tency base to identify 
gleaming activities which might: foster each competency at three, four, and 

five years of age, respectively* A national panel of child developmeo*rand 

f 

early childhood education experts rated the'*'appropriateness of five sample 
learning activities for each coii5)etency. This process wa^L cVcled through a 
second iteration* The resulting learning activities became the models or 
examples from which the Classroom Learning Activitie^ Files and the Day Car£% 
and Home Learning Actj.vitles Files ''were developed. 

Third, a study of children 'siplayr via an extensive literature search 
coupled with expert panel ratings, identified play levels and natural play 
activities of children associated with particular coii5)etenc^es . From these, 

, jud^gements were made concerning children's readiness for leeiming of par- 

< 

ticular coii5)etencies and competency clusters, and determinations were made 

of the optimism mix of con^tency-related learning activities for developmental 

threes, ^urs, and fivesi^ - • j« * 

The development of the Files involved severetl staff members and consul- 
tants. Each activity was systematically reviewed and critiqued to assure 
that the end product would be base^ lapon'all previous research findings and 
most of all uscLble by the practitioner working to promote development , in 
young children. The end resujj^ were two sets of Files containing approxi- 
mately 900 activities each, designed for chij,dren of differing developmental 
age. levels. ^ - — ^ 

Work on the Files was conpleted in the Fall of 1975, and plai*^ were 

< 

formulated to conduct a formative evaluation of the Files in the Spring of 
1976. The major purpose as stated in the NIE Scope of Work Statement for 
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,1975-76 was to collect data to "Prepare final editing* specification. . 
To accomplish this the following objectives were established. 

1. Usability . To determine whether the Files were usable in 
various program settings. 

I 

2. Content .' Tp determine appropriateness of the content of 
jthe Files . ^ • 

3. Age-Appropriateness . ' To'^etermine whether the Files were 
r appropriate for children ages three/ four, and five. 

Forty-four programs in 14 different states responded to the Division 

• \ 

of Early Childhood 'sf solicitation for field test sites. The 14 states were: 
Alabama/ Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Mis3oviri, North Ccurolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and. Wisconsin* 
Program types included Head Start/ day care, kindergarten/ handicapped, and 
nursery school/child develo^ent. Program V£u:iations included center based /^^ 
home based, and a combination of center and home based. Approximately 197 
clcissroom teachers cind 118 hopie visitors, and approximately 5/055 children 
pairticipated in the field test. ^ , 

To determine the usability of the Files in the various program settings, 
the following types of data were collected. Prior to inplementation of the 
field tegt/ jKJtential us^rs were, instructed to afecord the nvnnber of times 
each activity was used cind to record any comments about the activity deemed 
necefeary. These iisage data and written comments were collected at the^ end of 
the field^ test and systematic recordings were made of each type of data by 
th6 various program users. An evaluation form was developed/ distributed to 
s^^UBers, collected, and the results were analyzed. Additionally/ written/ 
evaluative comments were solicited from program directors, curriculum special- 
ists and others responsible for program operations and curricular planning. 
These data separately and collectively allowed determination of the usability 
of the Files. 
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In order to determine if the content was indeed appropriate for use with 

young children, and at the same time meshing with the differing philosophies 

and eit5>ha9is of the programs, data were collected by the previously mentioned 

methods and analyzed. Specific items from the evalution form and written 

comments received more weight in^joaaking this determination. 
\ ^ 

The four procedures for collecting data were also utilized m determine 
ing the age appropriateness of the File/. Each activity contained specific 



"Age Variations" noting how each child, d^velopmentally, would perform, and 

r6act to the activity.' In some progj^-auls there was homogeneity of age, and 

in others heterogeneity of age. More weight was given to comments regcirding 

age- appropriateness in these det e^i nations . 

In summary, data from the Spring Formative Evaluation Field Test allowed 

the following conclusion to be made. The Classroom Files were most usable in 

kindergarten , d^y care. Head Start , and programs for the handicapped, and less 

usable in nursery school and child development^prograas..,. The Day Care and 

» 

^ ^ome Files were found to be more usable in home-based programs and less usable 
in cent^-based programs. Center-users indicated they utilized the Day Care 
and Home Files more as a resource for ideas them as a »ajor so\xrce in their 

^ ^ 

curriculum. 

The content of the Classroom Files was judged to be quite appropraite 
wijth only minor alterations and revisions deemed necessary. Prog;:ams with 
differing philosophies and emphases ha^ little difficulty adaptxSjig and 
using the Classroom \Files . Home users of the Day Care ai^ Hoine>giles foiind 

the content more appropriate than did center users. 

t 

When used with children ages three, four, and five, the Classroom Files 
were evaluated as very age appropriate. Home 'users of the Day Care cind Home 
Files found the content more age-appropriate than did the center users. 
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The findings from the Spring Field Test, 1976, provided th& necessary 
data for revision ^and editing purposes. Those revisions and edits which 
affected the Files ^\cUvi ties usability, content, and age-appropriateness 
were rated and disseminated to the Spring Fipld Test usMs and potential 
users in the Suinmative Field Test, ' ' ' . ' 

A major effort of the Division of Early Childhood/P^enting (DEC/P) fpr 
"^^^76-77 program year was a summative. ^valuation of the Files , which was 
detailed in the scope of work statement. It was necessary to begin prepar- 
ations and solicitation for field test sites in August and September, 1976- 
Jh August, 1976, such a solicitation by Memorandum was made to over .100 ecirly 
childhood and child development programs within the Appalachi.an Region and to 
varicfus programs o/itside the Region. &irty-three programs responded and ex- 
pressed interest, From mutual agreement and understanding of the tasks and 
established criteria, ib programs agreed to use the AEL materials,' ^t jidthout 
the formal collection of data. These programs were identified for evaluatiqn 
purposes As Secondary field-test sites. These programs^ agreed to use the 
Files and provide secondary type data via evaluation forms and written comments 

Thirteen programs agreed to participate and collect ail necessary datar 
and OEC/P staff evaluated these programs as being able to meet the established 
criteria* Nine of the thirteen sites had participated in the formative 
evaluation of the Aids to Early Learning in the Spring, 1976 field test, and 
were therefore familiar with the curriculuri materials, Also> these sites were 
utilizing or vere familiar with the Developmental Profile as a result of their 
previous involvement. These programs were identified for evaluation purposes 
as Primary sites. Eight states were represented in the field 'test, seven 
within the Appalachian Region and one outside the Region, 



The criteria established and utilized for selection "^f Primary f4.eld test' 
sites w^re: 

• • VPrograms agreed, to particdpate as a field test site for 

a mirtimum of six months. ' . . 

' . i : t ^ r ^ 

•» 

• Programs agreed to utilize the Files as a major curriculum 
source . ^ » 

• Programs conducted a pre- and post-assessment of the**pro- ' 
gram's children utilizing an appropriate developmental test 
and shared these data with AEL's Early Childhood staff. 

• programs designated as Primary fiefd test sites represented 
a program variatioti^or intervention strategy needed irt the 
stxady. ^ . \ ' . , ^ 

• Programs assigned experiences ( File's ^tivities) to ch/ldren 
based upon their level of development and recorded the num- 
ber of activities used. , 

• Programs provided other data, via*" evaluation forms^and re^rts. 

Purpose » ^ • ' ' 

The primary purpose of the stiady was to test the effectiveness of the 
Clcissroom Learning Activities Files and the Day Care and Home lieaming 
Activities Files in increasing the development an'i^skills of preschool children 
in five areas measured by the Developmetital Profile ; Physical, Self-^elp, 
Social, Academic, ^and Communication development. The children (N = 788) 
were three-, four-, and fivefyear olds who were enrolled in Head Start, day 
care, cmd kindergarten programs. ' ' 

A secondary purpose was to evalu^t^ the effects of^the Day dare and Home 

Lcctrning Files and the Classroom^ Learning Activities Files on user practices 

7 ^ ^ ^1. — X' " ^ ' ^ 

the 'participating field sites. ^ V ^ * 

The hypotheses to be tested were: - ' . 

Hypothesis 1-5: Siibjects (N =<ia788) in general using either of the 

Ftles^ will score significantly higher 'than wduld 
be predicted on each of the f iVe scales of the ^ 
^ Developmental Profile . 
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Hypothesis 6-10 j 



Hypothesis 11-15: 



Hypothesis 16-20: 



Hypothesis 21-25; 



Siibjects (N = 421) in general using the Classrooio 
Learning Activities Files will score significantly 
higher than wotld be predicted on e,ach of the five ^ 
developmental scales. / 

S\abjects (N = 114) in ^Head Start programs using the 
Classroom Learning Activities Files will score sig- 
nificantly higher than would be predicted on each 
of the five developmental scales. 

Subjects (N = 125) in day care programs using the- 
Classroom Learning Activities Files will score 
significantly higher than would be predicted on 
eaich of^the five developmental scales, s 

Subjects (N = 197) in kindergarten programs tising 
the Classroom Learning Activities Files will score 
significantly higher than would be predicted on 
each nof the five developmental scales. 



Hypothesis 26-30: 



r 



Hypothesis 31-35: 



Subjects (N = 270) in Head Start programs using the 
Classroom Learning Activities Fi^Ies and the Day Care 
ajid^ Home Learning Activities Files in combinatior? 
wili score significantly higher than would-be pre- 
dicted t)n each of the fiVe developmental scales. 

Subjects \n = 68) in day ccire programs using the 
Classroom Learning Activities Files and the l3ay 
Care and Home Learning Activitie3- Files in combi- 
nation'^ will score significantly higher than would 
be predicted onveach of the five developmental 
scales. ^ * 



HypotbMftsis 36-40: Subjects (N = 14) in Home-Based programs using the 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities Files will 
^ score significantly higher than would be oredic^ 
on each of the five developmental scales ♦> 

In addition to the above h^^theses, con^arisons were made on the basis 

of sex and age; Thes^ analyses were conducted utilizing 'a 2x3 factorial 

ancLl}r$es of variance, with pretest scores being covaried to rule out any 



1 « 

Children attend class one d^y per week and receive instruction in the home 
via a home visitor. . . 



Classroom and Day Care and Home Files are used in combination in a class- ' 
room setting. * 
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initial differences. This type of analyses will allow the following null 
hypotheses to be tested. « < . • 

HypotJh^is 41-45: There will be no significant differjenoes in the 
r ^ amoiant of gains in development on each of the 

five developmental scales between males and 
, females when either of the Files are used as 

treatment variables. 

Hypothesis 46-50t There will be no significant differences in the 

^ ' , araoimt of gains in development on each of the five 

developmental spales between 3-, 4-, and 5-year 
olds when either of the Files eure used as treat- 
ment variables. 

Limitations of the Study 

A study to deterBiine the effectiveness of a curriculum is general ly •dp- 
signed to exert a great d4al of control over the environment, sxabjects, inde- 
pendent and dependent variables. *This end is accoit5)lished by controlling 
v4iere the study is to take place, who will be in^plementing the curriculum, 
M^o will be the subjects, to what degree the subjects will recieve the curricu- 
lum, etc. Studies of this nature would generally involve em experimental and 
a control group so that*comparisons could bQ made and any differences could be 
attribjuted to the independent variables. Although random selection of subjects 
is mos^ desirous, this is not always feasible ifi educational research. A 
study so designed does allow for certain claims to be mad^ about the ptirity . 
of gains or lack of gains, but suffers somewhat when generalizations to other 
programs, subjects, ages, etc., need to be made and are not accounted for in 
the original study • ^ - ^ 

TSiis study was initiated with ^the realization tha^possible threats to 
the internal validity existed. Defined, internal validity refers to\heC^ ^ 
extent to which it can be argued that the administration of the treatment waa^ 
the cause of the gaii^that was observed from the pretest to po^test. There 

3 

V ' * < - 

'^2 ' ' ^ ' 



were several threats to the internal validity of the design used in the study, - 
and the results were analyzed and interpreted accordingly. 

Testing . This threat referi^ to the potential effects that ttfcing a 
pretest can have on the posttest 'Scores. *For example, scores on an achievement 
test may increase slightly on the posttest even thought the treatment^ is in- 
effective. Also, subjects may fake scores on. personality tests or attitude 
tests if they become aware of the nature of the experinient. However, in the 
field study, testing shoxild not have been a serious threat to the internal validity 
of the study, since the siibjects were not aware that they were being tested 
when the pretest data were being collected. 

ajggession y ^ This threat refers to the fact that subjects who score ex- 
tremely j^Siw qn the pretest will tend to score higher 6n the posttest even. 

{ \ ' y ■ ' • ■ " ' 

though the ytresttment is ineffective. This increase from pretest to posttest 
"cotild be mistakenly laAeled as a treatment effect. Since the subjects were, 
not selected £or the field study on the basis of extrernely iQw scores pn a / 
pretest, regression should not be a serious threat to the internal validity of 
the field stijdy. . * 

Instrumentation . This threat refer^s to changes ifi the mecisxxrement pro- 
cedure that could result in differences be*tween the -pretest and posttest\ 
scores. This difference coxild be mistaken for a treatment effect.- Irf'the , ^ 
field study, the teachers were measuring the students' developmental skills 
first in S^tember and October "and then again in May or June J 'It was j^^lt^^ 
that the skill of the teacher in rating her sttidents was substantially the ^ . 
seune at the two meeusurement times. In addition, due to the long, time' b'etween 
ratings, the teacher probably -did not remeiiiber how she rated e^^hs^ecific 
student. 

History . This threat refers to the occbrr^nce.of outside events that 
could cause differences between the pretest ccnd posttest scores that could 

. ^ ■. • 
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be mistaken for a treatment ^ffect.* Th^s would seem to be a Rotenti^ threat 
in the field study. For example, children at ages \, 4* and 5 are beginning ' 
to have more contac^with other children and adults outside their immediate 
families. They coul<y begin attending Sunday School classes; they could be 
going: home with friends and interacting with their friends VPariftnts; and they 
could be comihg^Ln contact with more developmentally advcinced children on the 
playground. These contacts could have the effect of increasing the develop- 
mental skills of the subjects in the field study. 

Maturation « This treatmefft ri|fers to biological and psychological changes 



that .take place between' the pretest and posttest. These changes could a'ffect 
the scores on the .pretest and -posttest thus producing a difference tha^ could 
be mistaken for a treatment effect. This would al6o seem to be a potential \ 
threat tp the internal validity of the field study. "In pd^edial education, ^ 
whiqh focuses on exceptionally disadvemtaged persons, a process of woxind hgaling, 
m^y be mistaken for the specific effect of a remedial X. (Needless to say, syich 
a remission is not regarded as 'spontaneous' inknyJrausal sense, h\it rather 
^represents the cumulatj-ve effects of leeorning processes and environ irgntal 
pressure^ of the total daily experience, which ^uld be operating even if no 
X had been introduced.)" (dampbell andeStanley , 1963).^ However, the proced,vtr6 
for calculaL,ting the expected gain (detailed in another section of this report) 

ma.]f provide a partial control for this threat. The developmental rate (DA/CA) 

. / ^ ■ y - ^ 

wa^.^on^uted using the pretest data. This rate reflects the (effects of the 

/ ' " 

ovferai;i environment to that point in time, if it can, be assumed that that rate 

remained constant^ over the next few months, then to that extent the threat 

•of maturati^^was controlled. 

Confounding . ' ' This threat refers to the potential influence of an extra-. ^ 

neous, uncontrolled Vciriable on the gain scores. In the field study the 
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uncontrolled variable consisted of the experiences the children had in the 
program they were attending. These experiences could produce differences 
between pretest and posttest scores that, could be mistaken for a treatment 
effect. A research design with a control group that would nob have receivjed 
the Files would ^have been needed to control for the confounding present in 
the field study. 

Collection of Data 

Four procedures were utilized for collection of data during the field 
t^st. They were:. (1) assessment of children's development on a pre-post 

bases / (2) information provided by teachers via an evaluation form, (3) data 

r 

relating to the usage of the Files activities, and (4) formative data collected 
by interview regarding the impact of the Files on the user's program. 

The Developmental Profile was identified as the' instniment most appro- 
priate for collecting data relating to children's development during the 
field test. The Profile is an inventory of skills which heis been designed 
to cissess certain aspects of a child's development from birth to pre-adolescence 
The Prpfile consists of 217 items cirranged into five scales. All scales have 
the items arranged into age levels. The age levels proceed at six-month 
interv^s, from birth to 3 1/2 years and thereafter by year intervals. Each 
age level consists of three items. ' The Profile yields result^s, expressed in 
months, in areas of physical (motor), self-help,^ social (emotional) academic 
(cognitive) , o and commmication (language) development. " ] 

Certain revisions were made to the Profile to make it more easily 
a dm inistered, scored, and interpreted by the local program's teachers. Since 
the age range of the children participating in the field test was from 36-72 
months, it was possible to trtincate th e P rofile 'at the lower and upper levels. 
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All items assessing development below 18 inonths and above 90 iponths were ^ 

eliminated. This truncation allowed both a basal and ceiling to be estab- ' 
lished for each sdale, with a constant 18 months being added to each indi- 
vidual's scale score. Children yith developmental age scores On a particular 
scale beloH 24 months and above 78 months o<i the pretest were not included in 
the final analysis. sAdditional revision included el ini n ation of one item 
from each age level? grouping of three. , • 

Reliability coefficients for internal consistencgf for the five scales 
of the revised Developmental Profile were computed oar cases*- The 

v^oefficients were: Physical Scale .79; Self-Help Sc^ .78; Social Scale .82; 
Academic Scale .87.; and Communication Scale .83. A i»effic*nt alpha of .80 
is the generally accepted ^andard and between 20-30 items are required to 
obtain this level (Nvmnally, 1967). The alphas obtatoed for the revised 
Profile are therefore very respectable, and allow sa» reliance upon the data 
obtained for analys&^and evaluatioh of changes in dareiopment dxiring the field 

tfest. ' • ' * 

In another effort to evaluate the reliability aii validity tof the relvised 
Profile ,, a^local Head Start program administered the^iginal Qevelopmental 
Profile to 72 children in the three-,, four-, and f iTSryear-olcJ age range. The 
jrevised Profile was scored, for e^ch child, accordiiSto the credit given to 
the items on the original.' Pearson correlations bettten scales were obtained 

• o I 

'cuid are reported in Table 1. * 

Additional analyses of the revised Profile, inclafc^ Inter-scale corre- 
lations, item-to-item and item-to-sca3^ correlationii, frequency of pags-fail^ 
for each item by age, sex and income level, and Guttan scalogram anal^is. 
These data will assist in further revisions an^ willbfe reported in a techni- 
cal report to be issued^ by the Laboratory at a futuBcdate. 
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Table 1 



Pearson Correlations Between Scales for the Original 
cind Revised Developmental Profile 



V ^ O CVA 






urxgxnax 


* ~ 


• 




• Physical 


Self-Help 


Social 


Academic 


Conunun i c a t io n 


Physical \ 


\ 










Self-Help 


.74 1 


.89 








Social ^"^^ — — ..^^ 


• 74 


' .75 


.94 






Academic 


.69 


.72 


.81 


:87 
















Communicatxon 


.74 


.70 


.81 


. . .78 


.91 


Significctnce = 
N = 72 


.001 




/ 







The Profile was administered to all children in the ^^rimary field test 

programs, both pre- and post- by the program's teachers. E^ch program was 

given instructions regarding administration eind scoring^rocedvires and how ^ 

to interpret ^esialts for curricular planning, Instnactions^^n interpretation 

of Profile results contained the caution that "the results ar^not absolute, 

but can be interpreted as reasonable indicators." Local programs were given 

the option to score and interpret the Prc^files themselves or send them to the 

DEC/P staff for scoring, profiling the results iand specific comments for 

« ft 
curricular planning, which were returned to the local programs. 4Data from 

both options were checked for accuracy and coded for computer analysis. 

Aa evaluation form (Appendix A) consisting of nijne items was sent to 

each teacher participating in the field test. Sixty-seven teachersjMmpleted, 

and returned this""^^ at the end of the field test. Information obtained > 

frdm this form related to: Nuirber of Vears of experience teacliing, level of 

education r methods utilized in selecting Files * activities, sureas of develop- 

msnt most' importcint for children, area of development children would achieve 
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the roost gains in, percentage of time ^or emphasis given to curricular ^eas, 
and to what extent the Files were utilized as part ©f the curriculum. These 
data were checked for accuracy and completeness, and coded fpr computer 
analysis. ' * . 

Dxxring the orientations given ix^ field test sites, each OEC/P^ staff 
member encouraged teachers to maintain accinr^te records concerning the number 
of times each activity within the 59 cprapetencies was used. At the, end of 
the field test, a one-page form (Appendix B) was sent to each teacher to 
collect these data. Sixty-seven teachers completed and returned this form. 
The DEC/P staff categorized and coded these usage data into five areas of 
development corresponding to the five Developmental Profile scales. 

During the field test period, programs were encouraged to provide 
written comments or notations of any changes in their practices .^Biso, at 
the end of the field test all Primary programs were-con**iCted by phone and 
rfiere possible the directors, curriculum specialists and a certain number of 
teachers were interviewed by phone by an experienced interviewer. The inter- 
viewer focused upoi> what impact did the Files have upoA the users program. 

These data are presented in the result section of this report. 

Programs and Subjects 

As noted in the introduction of this report, 33 programs responded to 
the Division of Early Choldhood's request for participation in the field test 
This number was reduced to 13 through mutual agreements and un(ier standing 
regarding what wa;3 required for full part:icjx)ation. These programs were 
designated ^s Primary field test sites, euM the remaining 20 as Secondary 

field £est sites. Twelve of the 13 Primary programs were able to complete 

♦ ' * ' ' 

the field test, providing the required data. Only data from the Primary 

sites wer^ utilized in the impact evaluations of the Files . 
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There was a total, of 788 childreny^ested b<^hjpre and post, with the . 
67 teachers conducjting the testing of d\ridren, completing the evaluation 
form, and providing data relating to the usage of Files activities. There 
were 303 1n2a.es and 330 females, with no indication of sex for 155. The 
number of children within certain age ranges are. found in Table 2 below^ 



Table 2 

Distribution of Children by Age Range 



Number 


Age Range 


7 


30-35 months' 


172 


36-47 months 


272 


^^""^^ 48-59 months 


288 


60-71 months 


49 ^ 


72-84 months 



The following programs were involved in the rield test as Primary sites 



Head Start (393 chiidren) 

" * 

Nicholas County Head Start 
Summersville, West Virginia 

Upshtir County Head Start 
Buchannoi\^ West Virginia 

dorgan-Lawrence Head Start 
'becatur, Alabama 

, Tri-County Head Start 
Saxton, Pennsylvania 



Day Care (198^ children) 

Day Care Services, Inc. 
Fremklin, Pennsylvania 

Young World, Inc. 
Leinsing, Michigan 

Penncrest Day Care 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 

Tri-County Day Care 
Saxton, Pennsylvania 



Kindergarten (197 children) 



Lawrence County Board of Education 
Coal Grove, Ohio 



Tazewell Elementary School 
Tazewell, Virginia 



Western Tennessee School Districts 
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Margaret Newton Elementary 
Tiptortville , Tennessee 

s 

Paul G. Caywood Elementary ' 
.Jjexington, Tennes'see 



Bametts Chapel 
Arlington , Tennes see 
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Analysis of Data 

The traditional pre-post analysis of data was not selected, since this 
approach is ins^ensitive to the Varying rates of development tinique to each 
child. It is an indisputable conclusion that all children dp not develop 
at the .same rate and it can be assumed that the prior rate of development 
'wpuld continue during the field test to some degree. In order to control for 
this, it was necessary to compute for each child ci^^Cpef f ic^nt of Rate and 
a predicted developmental age to which actual development could be comparifed. 
The following formula was utilized: ^ 

DA 

— (time) + DA = Predicted Developmental Age 

DA = Developmental Age obtained at pretest- ' ^ ' 

\ CA = Chronologrqal Age at pretest 

time = Number ofinonths subject received treatment 

Such an approach is based upon the assumption 2^ = a Coefficient of Rate 

•CA 

and that this coefficient is an indication of past development as well as 
fut\ire development. If any passage of time is multiplied bj; this coefficient r 
the end product will be an estimate of the developmental age change v^ich has 
6r will occiar diaring that time. This value can then be added to the existing 

• ' • ■ • < \ 

developmental age obtained from the pretest and the result will be a predicted 

4 

or expected developmental age, £.e., at the end of the experience. / 

To' illustrate, the following examples are given. Sxab^ect A is chrono- 

logically 48 months old, and the obtained developmental age for physical 

^development is 48 months- Subject A participated in the field test for eight 

months. To obtain tihe predicted developmental age, we use the previously 
r . I 

mentioned formula. 

li (8) + 48 = 
(1) (8) + 48 = 56 months 
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At the end of eight months, subject A should have a phygical development age 
of 56 months. This can be cOTipared to the actual developmental age obtained 
from the posttest and the differeiiaces statistically cinalyzed* 

Subject B is chronologically 48 months old, but developitientally measured 
only 36 months at pretest time. Subject B participated in the field test 
for eight months. Utilizing the same formula, we can compute the "rate" of 
development and predict Subject B's devel^mental age at. the end of the field 
test. ' ^ ^.^-.^ 

r 

. (.75) (8) + 36 = 42 months 

The Coefficient of Rate is .75, cind the developmental age is 42 months, i.e., 
six months of development in cin eight-month period is the i3|^te. Actual develop- 
ment, obtained from th^ posttest, ccin be compared to the predicted and the 

T 

differences analyzed statistically. 

* J. 

The correlated t-test was used to test Ho: 1-40. The means of the ^re- 
dieted scores cind the posttest scores were coii5)ared for significant differences. 
This is cuialogous to pairing, i.e., where the same individuals are measured . 

before and after treatment and the obtained scores are paired for analysis. 

J - ^ . 

In the present usage, the same individuals' predicted and postte^s^t scores^> 

were paired. Tife purpose of the pairing is to reduce all possible extraneous 

influehces on the variable being measured. That is, pairing reduces the effect 

of aubject-to-sxabject variability. ' 

In addition to the above analysis, comparisons were made on the basis of %t 

sex and age. Scores obtained from the Developmental Profile were positioned 

in a 2 X table in which the rows were the male and femcile categories for 

the variable sex and the colum^is were the three-, four-^, and five-year old 
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categories for the variable age. A 2 x 3 factorial analysis of variance with 
unequal cell sizes was performed for each of the five developmental scales • 
This 2 X i analysis yielded a test of the' main effects of sex which determined 
\Aether one sex gained significantly more than the other. The analysis also 
yielded a test of the main effects -of 'age which determined if differences 
existed afnong the three age le-^ls^ Also, this 2x3 analysis yielded a test 
of the interaction between sex and age which determined if the effects of age 
are similar, for the males and females. These data analyses are tabled and 
discxissed in the result section of this report, 

^ Data collected from the evaluation form, con^leted by 67 teachers, were* 
2malyzed to obtain frequencies, means, standard deviations, and percentages ♦ 
These data were tabled and discussed in the result section of this report. 
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Results 

Total Subjects 

Data from the transpositions of the pretest scores into predicted, scores 
and posttest scores were cinalyzed by the correlated t-test to test hypotheses 
1-5. The hypotheses predicted that subjects receiving either of the Files 
as treatment would have^'^SSis'^in development in the five scale areas signifi- 
Ccintly greater tljan predicted development. Data presented in Table 3 b'elow 
and Figure 1 on the following page reveal statistically and visually that 
children in the field test did achieve developmental gciins statistically 
significcuit (p < .0005) beyond that which was predicted^ 

Table 3 

* t-^est Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age 
and Actual Posttest Developmental Age of All * 
Subjects in Five Areas of Development 



Scal.e 


Variable 


N 


X • 


sd 


t-vzd.ue 


d.f. . 


1 Tail 
Pprob.-^ 


















Physical 


Post 

Predicted 


756 


68.89 
64.37 


15.78 
15.52 


8.23 


755 


<.0005 


Self-Help 


Post 

Predicted 


740 


69.53 
63.78 


15.14 
15.87 


10.43 


^ 739 


<.0005 


Social 


Post 

Predicted 




69.01 
"62.16 


15.91 
16.87 


11. Ol' 

* . ' 


74-3. 


<.0005 


Academic 


Post ' 
Predicted 


759 


67.00 
55.74 


16.89 
17.50 


19,26. 


758 


<.0005 


■« 

Communication 

. , ■ / 


Tost 

Predicted 


771 


61.91 
52.98 . 


16.93 
16.13 


15.39 


77d 


<.0005 
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The greatest amovint of gain occurred in th| of academic development 

with a mean difference of 11.2 months b^ween the predicted and posttest 

» 

scores. That is, not only did the children achieve the predicted rate of 

♦ 
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Figure 1 

Actual\an3 Predicted Development for 
All Bxibjects in the Field Test* * 



' *See Ajppendix C for other Mgxires relating tp reraainin^subgroups , 
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development of 5,9 months, but actually attained 17,2 months. For every 
month in the field^test they were^^developing approximately at a rate of two 
and one-half months. The next area of development with the greatest gains 
was communication with 6,9 months of development beyond what was predicted • 
l^s gain is more than double the. predicted rate. Social development .was 



6.8 months greater tKan the predicted, gain. While self-help and physical 
development were 5.7 months and 4.5 months greater respectively. 

The pretest means from the Developmental Profile are presented in 
Table 4 .below, so that conrparisons can be made between the^pretest means 
and the chronological age^mean. The average chronological age of the children 
at the time of pretesting was 56.4 months, and at the posttest the average 
was 63*2. 'In comparing the average chronological age with their obtained 



Table 4 

• • •> / 

Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for All 
Subjects Participating in the Field Test, 



Scale , , 


Pretest 


Mean 




s.d. 


Physical - ^ , ^ 
Self-Help 


56.: 

58.1 


3 


* 


15.3 
15.5 


Sofiial 


56. 


i 




16.5' 


Academic , ^ . 


49. ( 


1 
3 




16.9 


^mmiiiiication - - ^ 


47.1 ' 




15.0 


N » 791 ^ 

C/A = 5d.4 at Pretest ^ 
C/A = 63.2" at Poslitest 








































1 


6 


5 


- 
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'developinental ages for each area,^ it can be noted that physical and self- 
help development was approximately two months higher than chronological 
age# and social development was e^ual to the chifonological age^ Academic 
development was 6.6 months below chronological age, and i^i^mmunication development 
was 9.3 months below chronological age at the time of pretesting.^ Posttest 
^ means found in Table 3 were all above the chronological age average of 63.2 
months* on all scales with the exception of communication which was 61.9 months. 

» • c - 

Classroom Files 

The* correlated t-test was used to test hypotheses 6-10 for significant 
differences between the predicted and posttest means on each of the five 
developmental scales. The hypotheses predicted that subjects receiving the 
Classroom Learning Activities Files as a treatment variable would have develop- 
mental gains significantly greater than the predicted gains . ^ There were 421 
children in Head Start, day care and kindergarten who received this treatment. 
As can be seen from Table 5, significant differences (p < .0005) existed 
between the predicted mean *and the post mean on each of the five developmental 
areas measured. 

The largest gains' were made in the academic area of development. The 

difference between the predicjte'd and poi^tj^^t^fteans was 10.8 months. That 

is, 10.8 months' beyond, what was predicted as* the normal amount of development. 

ff 

This represented a total of 18.2 months of development for seven months pf 
instruction. The foxor remaininc^ areas of development represented a more equal 
^ rate than noted in Table 3 an^ the preceding discussion. The mean differences 
between the predicted and posttest scores are as follows: social, 9.6; 
communication, 7.6; physical^ 7.6; and self-help, 7.0. * ? 

In comparing the chronological age mean (57.8 months) at pretest time to 
pretest scale means, i^^i^ noted that two areas of development were higher than 
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Table 5 



t-te'st Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual 
Posttest Development Age of .All >5ubjects Receiving 
Treatment of Cla^rgom FiiXs in Five 
Areas jof Development y 



^ Scale 


Varic^jDle" 


N 






t*- value 


d.f . 


1 Tail 
' Prob. 


Physical 


Post . 
Predicted 


320 


68.59' 
60.99 


14.49 
15.21 


8.82 


319 


<.obo5 


Self-Help 


Post i 
Predicted^ 


310 


68.95 
61.90 


13*17 
15.08 


8.32 


309 

ft 


<.0005 


'Social 
Academic - 

t 


Pos,t 

Predicted 


306 


72.44. 
♦62.82 


13.41 
16.42 


10.62 


305 


<.0005 


. Post 
Predicted 


313 


72.00-* 
' 61.13 


13.88 
16.98 


12.93 


312 


<.0005 


Communication 


Post 

Predicted 


324 


64.85 
J 56.87 


14 M 2 
14.55 


10.22 


323 


<.00p5 



chronological^ age. Self--Help was 2.1 months higher and social development was 
.9 months higher. The other -three areas were lower: physical., 1.9; academic, 
4.0; and communication, 6.7 months. The posttest means were cill higher than the 
chronological age mean (64.7 moi^ths) al: the time of posttesting. T^at is to • 
say,, children receiving the Classroom Files as a major soiarce df curriculxam, 
not ofily closed the gap between lagging development and their chronological age, 
but finished the year functioning) on the average, above Jtheir chronological 
a^e in all five 'areas of development. These -data are found in Table 6. 



Head Start— Classroom Files 



There were 114 subje^s enrolled in Head Start who received the Classroom 
Files, as tr- 



1 



eattnent. Data were analyzed to test the hypotheses 11-15 that actual 



\ 



gains^iuring the field test would be significantly greater thcin t;^t predicted • 
From^lhese analyses, significant differences (p < .0005) betweer^ the predicted ^ 



Table 6 " • 

' J ■ 

Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for All Subjects 
Participating in the Field Test Receiving 
the Classroom Files as Treatment 

: ^ 



Scale V 



PreteTst Mean 



s .d. 



Physical 
Self-Help 
Social 
Academic • 
CoiDftiunication 



55.9 
59.9 
58.7 
53.8 
51.1 



. 14.7 
15.4 
15.3, 
16.2 
13.5 



N = 421 • 
C/A X 57.8 at Pretest 
C/A X 64.7 at Posttest 

/ ' . " ^ 

and posttest means were obtained for the iive areas o^ development. Table 7 

presents the individual means for the posttest and predicted as ^ell as the 
stcitisj:i<^ significcuiice levels for the t-te^ which was performed on these ^ 
data. The two areas in which the most^gains were obtained were academic and 
communication with approximately 10 months in each area. This corresponds to 
approximately 17 months of development for the seven-month field test period. ^ 
Gains for the other three areas of development exceeded the predicted rate in 
this order: physical, 8.8; social, 6.2; self-help, 4.6.'^^7^^ . 

T)ie average chronological a^ge (15.8 months) for the Head Start children 
was 51.8 months. At the time of pretesting tiiey were development^lly per- 
forming at^^ higher level than their chronological age in physical (56.9 months) 
self-help <^7,.9 months), cind social (59.7 months) as ccui be noted in Table 8. 
In academic and communication development, they were performing at a lower level 
with averages of 47.7 and 49ll respectiv^^. The chronological age average of 
58.8 months at posttest time can be compared to the posttest means of the five 
areas of development in Table 7 and it ccUi be noted that all ar^ higher. 

. 6a\ ■ . • 



Table 7 

t*-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual 
Posttest Developmental Age of Head Start Subjects 
Receiving Treatment of Classroom Files in , . 
-Five Areas of Development 



Scale 



Vari^le 



N 



sd 



t-value d.f . 



1 Tail 
Prob. 



Physical 



Post 112 73.48 .13.68 

Predicted 64 .65 13 . 57 



8.06 111 



<.0005 



Self-Help 



-Post 107 80.42 12.11 

Predicted 75 . 1% 13 . 05 



4.22 113 



<.0005 



Social 



Academic 



Communication 



Post 112 74.06 12.36 

Predicted ' 67.84 11.85 

Post 113 64.76 13.10 

Predicted 54 .33 13 . 28 

Post 113 66-23 16.79 

Predicted • 55.86 12.24 



5; 29 111 



9.14 112 



7.70 ^ 112 



<.0005 



<.0005 



<.Q005 



Table 8 

Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Head Steurt 
Subjects Receiving Classroom Files as Treatment 



Scale 



Pretest Mean 



s.d. 



Physical 
Self-Help 
Social 
Academic 
Conmiuni c at ion 



1 



N =.114 

C/A X 51.8 at Pretest 
C/A X 58.7 at Posttest 



56.9 " • y 
67.9 ^ 




12.6 
12.3 


t - 






59.7 




10.7 


47.7 




^2.0 


49.1 




i0'.7 



ERIC 
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Hypotheses 16-20 predicted that children enrolled in day care programs 
receiving the Classroom Files as treatment would have gains •in development 
'Significantly greater thSn 'predicted • There were 125 children participating, 
and the duration of the fiJlld test^wa5 1.2 months? As Table, 9 indicates., 
s-tatistical signifiqance (p < •0005) w^ obtained for four areas of develop- 
ment. Self-help was the exception where a p < ,09 level of significance wafs 
obtained,. Although this does not allow for acceptance of this specific hy- 
pothesis, it can be noted that the children did achieve a higher posttest^ mean 
score. Again, the greatest gains were made in academic development with 16,8 
months, i.e, , ?•? months beyond the predicted rate* Communication (4.4 months) 
was replaced by social developncient for the second bi^est with 6.1 months gaiji/ ' 
and the remaining two areas follow with physical, 5.1 itonths; and self-help 
with 2.0 months' gain beyond the predicted. 



Table 9 . ' 

t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual 
Posttest i^velopmental Age of Day Care Subjects 
Receiving Tf eatment of Classroom Files 
in Five Areas 6^ 'Develojanent 



Scale 


Variable 


V N 


. X 


sd 


t-value 


d.f,' 


1 Tail 
Pr ob . 


Physical 


Post 

Predicted 


118 


62^72 
57.54 


-17.73 
*15,^8 


3.0^ 

• 


117 


<.001 


Self-He Ip 


Post 

Predicted 


112 


66.16 
64.06 

V 

66.00 
'59.93 


13.90 
14.38 . 


1.31 ^ 


111 


« 

NS 


Social ' 


« 

Post 

* Predicted* 


116 


14.17 
17.83. 


3/S8 ' 


"I 


<.0005 


Accidemic 


•Post 
Predicted 


113 


* 63.79 
56.05 ' 


14:37 
16.63 


■ 4l64 


112 ' 

0 


<-0005 


Communication 


Post 

Predicted 


119 


57.20 
52.78 


i3.'28 
13.71*. 


' 31.20 


V 

118 


<.001 ^ 
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The chronc^iogical age mean for the day care children was 49.4 at the time 
of the pretest. Physical and self-help and ^cial development were higher, 
and acaidemic arid communication development were^ lower (Table 10). But^all 
test means were higher than the chronological age mean of ^6.6 "at the time of 



posttesting . 



Table 10 * V 



Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Day Care' Subjects 
.Receiving the Classroom ^i'les as Treatment 

Scale ' ' Pretest Meein ' s.d. 

Physical • ; 5b.2 14*1 

Self-Help . . ^ -58.2 . 14.9 

Socieil " • • 52.0 o 17.6 

Academic ' • 46.9 16.6 

Communication • "45-4 13.3 • • 

• " ^ \ ' \ 7f 
^ N f 125 . ' 

C/A = 49.4 at Pretest - 

d/A ="56 .6 at Pbsjite^t^ ' ^ 

• 'K1rYder9art&n--C1assroQni. Fi1 es ' . 

Hypotheses 2I725 seated that children enrolled in -kindergartfen programs 

Mcei^ving the Classroom^ F^les as treatment would achieve. g;r:eiter gains than 
\ r ^ , r • • ' " ' ' 

. predicted ia each of the five developnental cireas measured. The'i^aeans vere 

^ • '.Z ^ ' • . , ' 

.analyze^d for significant differer^es, and the results are reported in Table 11. 
*f It can 1^:6 not^d that^tatistical significant differences .(p < .0065) were 
.obtained in all' five areas. The greatest'gains were made in academic develop- 




t with I3.2 mffintljjs beyond,-^e predicted rate, "this was followed by social. 



13.1; communicatiqttr-di;i;, self-he;.p, 11.1; and physical, 9.9 development. » 
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Table 11 



t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual 
Posttest Developmental Age of Kindergarten Subjects 
lleceiving Treatment of Classroom Piles 

in Five Areas qf Development ^ • 



Scale 



Physical 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academic 

Communication 



Variable 


, N 


X 


^ sd 


Post ' 
Predicted 


178 


73 '.61 
63 .66 


10.13 
15.05 


Post 

predicted 


174 


70.93 
59.81 - 


12.79 
15.71 


Post 

Predicted 


166^ 


78.45 
65.29 


9,. 65 
15.82 


Post 

Predicted 


176 


. 78.51 
65125. 


9f.80 
16.12 


Post 

Predicted 


181 


71.45 
' 60.33 


^ 'U\20 
14,88 



t-value d . f . 



9.^8 177 



11.51 173 



11.92 165 



14.15 175 



13.03 180' 



~i~Tatr- 

Prob. 



<*0005 



<.0005 



<.0005 



<*0005 



<.0005 



The kindergarten children achieved oyer-all the greatest gains in all five areas 
of development than any other sub-grox;^ of subjects. Also,, these gains were 
more balanced between developmental aireas than other gains made by other sub- 
groups* ^ 

The pretest means wete lower than the' chronological age mean of 67.2 
months in all five areas of development at the beginning of the field, test. 
The kindergarten children had the greatest deficits between chronological age 
and developmental ages than any other sub-group of subjects. B\it at £he time 
of posttestingr the gap between the chronological age and developmental ages^ 
♦ had been closed co^isiderably . As can be, seen in Table 11, "the developmental 
age means in the social and academic areas exceeded the chronological age mean 
of 73.7 months. Self-help, physical and communication were approximately two 
months lower. These data are presented in Table l2. ' v ' 
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Table 12 



Pretest Means and Standard Devia-^ions for Kindergarten 
Receiving the Classroom Files as Treatment 



Sea} 



Physical 
Self-Help 
Social 
Academic 
Comnnini cation 



Pretest Mean 



) 



59.3 
56.6 



62.3 
60.9 
55.8 



jects 



s .d. 



14.6 
15.8* 
15.6 
15.5 
14.1 



N = 18.7- 

C/A X^7.2 at Pretest 
C/A X 73.7 at Posttest 



Head Start— Combination of Files 



Hypotheses 26-30 stated that Head Start subjects (N = 261) who receiye'd 
instruction from the Classroom F'iles and the Day Care and Home Files would 
score significantly higher them would be predicted on each "of the" five 

» 

d^elopmental scales. This pjo^^am variation provided experiences in the 
classroom and in the home, with^ children attending 'classes one or two days 
a /week where the Classroom Files were used, and a home visitor visiting the 
home and using the- Day Qare and Home Files with the child and parents. ' The 
differences between the predicted and posttest means were statistically sig- 
nificant (p < .0005) for s>elf-help, social, academic and" communication. 
Physical developmeijt was not significant (p < .27) since the posttest mean was 
.5 months lower tl-*an the predicted mean. Academic development was the highest 
with 15.4 month^, beyond the predicted mean, followed by communication with 
13 i 3 months. Self-help and social development were 6.7 and 5.2 months greater 
than the predicted mean. These "findings are reported^in Tabljp 13,. « 
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^ Table 13 , . ' 

t-test Analysis of ihe Predicted Developmental Age cind Actual Posttest 
Developmental Age of Head Start Subjects Receiving Treatment of 
Cl'assrpom Files and Day Care and Home Files in Combination- 
via Classroom Experience sLnd Home Visitor ' 
- in_Five-Areas-of— Development— — ^ — — — — 



Scale 



Variable 



N 



sd 



t- value d.f. 



Physiccd 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academic 

Communication 



Post ^ 


242 


68. 


23 


15. 


45 


Predicted 




68. 


79 


14. 


88 


Post 


250. 


64. 


83 


14. 


91 


Predicted 




58. 


04 


13. 


33 


Post 


241 


64. 


70 ' 


16i 


45 


Predicted 




58. 


43' 


17. 


09 


Post 


248 


64. 


84 


19. 


03 


Predicted . 




49^ 


39 


18. 


01 


Post 


250 


57. 


70- 


18. 


11 


Predicted 




44. 


31 


15. 


95 



-0.60 



7.14 



4.84 



12.98 



11.32 



241 
a 

250 
240 
247 
249 



30 



1 Tail 
Prob. 



NS 

< .0005 

< .0005 

< .0005- 

< ,0005. 



By referring to Table 14, the pretest means for each developmental area *^ 
• * » 

can be compared to the chronological age mean. Physical development was . 

Table 14 ^ ^ 

Pretest M^ans cind Stemdard Deviations for tfead Strart Subjects 
Receiving Classroom Files and Day Care and Home Files , "Via 
Classroom Experience cuid Home Visitor as Treatment 

7 ^ 

Scale • ' Pretest Meem • s.d. 

0^ ; t 

Physical • 63.0 • . 14.8" , 

Selt-Help 53.5 ' 13.6 

Social , 53.3 17.6 

< " . Academic ~ 43.8, * 17.2 

Communication 39.2 - ' 14.5 

C/A X 57.1 

Q C/A X 63.3 . • ^ , ' 

ERIC : . 7q . ' 
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f 

higher than the chronological age, and the other four were lower • Communi- 
cation^ was extremely low, being 17.9 lower. "The chronological age mean of 
63.3 at the. end of the field test can be compared to the postt est. means found 



in Tabi^ 13, and these are found to be higher than the chronological age, 
with the exception of communication. 

Day Care-'Combi nation of Files in Clag^room 

Another program variation allowed the use of both Files , i.e.. Classroom 



Files and the Day Care and Home Files in combi^tion in a classroom settijig 
to be studied to determine their impact on children in day care. Hypotheses 
31-35 was tested to determine if significant differences existed between the 
predicted and posttest means. ^ As detailed in Table 15, no significant dif- 
ference existed in any of ^the five areas tested. Social and physical develop- 
ment were the only areas v^ich had gains greater than the predicted, while the 
remaining three were' less. 

^ .Table 15 ^ 

t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual Posttest 
Developmental Age of Day Care Sxobjects Receiving Treatment of 
Cl^sroom FilQS and Day Care and Home Files in Combination 



Via Classroom Experience in Five Areas of Development 



Scale 


-Variable - 


N 




sd 


t- value 


d.f . 


1 Tail 
Prob. 


Physical 


, Post 
Predicted 


66 


62.65 
62.54 


21.70 
18.10 


0.06 


65 


NS 


Self-Help 


Post 

Predicted 


61 


69.78 
71.75 


18.67 
16.78 


-0.82 


; 60 

* ? 


NS 


Social ' 
i 


Post 

Predicted . 


67 


' 59.25 
58.94 


21.20 
20.49 


0;i7 


* 66- 

♦ 


NS 


Academic 


Post . 
Predicted 


• 67. 


55.76' 
56.4'9 


18.98 
16.84 


-0.49 

f 


66 


* ^ NS 


Communication > 


Post 

Predicted 


66 

9 


53.93 
56.09 


18.40 
15.28 


-1.46 


65 


NS 
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Table 16 contains the pretest* ineans and the chrohological ages for both, 
pretest and posttest periods. The. pretest means were all higher than the 
chronological age ineans, v^ile posttest ineans were higher only on physical, 
self-^helpr^ and social development. Acad^ic and cpmmunication development 
means were lower. 

Table 16 

Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Day Care Subjects 
Receiving Tre^atment of Classroom Files and Day Care and 
Home Files in Combination Via Clas^K)om Experience ^ 

Scale Pretest Mean [ ^ s.d. 

■ * • ' » 

Physical * 55 . 3 ' - 17 . 6 

Self-Help 64.6 16.5 

Social 51.2 * • 18.1 ^ 

s 

T 

Academic 49.2 15.3 

Communication 49.4 , . 14.7 

N = 6 9 ^ 

C/A X 49.1 at Pretest . 
C/A X'57.1 at Posttest 

Head Starts Home-Based--Day Care and Home Files 

Hypotheses 36-40 predicted that children in ^ Head. Start home-based program 
using the Day Care and Home Files would achieve' greater gains in development — 
than predicted. As can be noted in Table 17 r no significant differences existeq 
between the, predicted age mean and posttest age mean in physical, self-help, 
social and communication development. Academic development was significantly 
(p < .0005) greater than the predicted, rate. 

The chronological mean age of these children was 51.7 at the time of 



pretesting. Thi^ age mean can be compared to the five scale ineana||n Table 18 



where only one m^ 



aXanr. academic, is lower than the chronological mean age. The 
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chronologic^ age of 58.7 at the time of posttesting, is lower than the means 
oh the ©Mys 

« i 
communication mecin. < * V 



Table 17 
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t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age khd Actual 
Posttest Developmental Age of Head Start Home-Based 
Siabjects Receiving Treatment of Pay Care and 
Home Files in Five Areas of Development 



Scale 


Variable 


N X 


sd 


t-value 


d.f . 


1* Tail 
Prob. 


Physical 


PO|t 

Pj^edicted 


13 '64.38 
> 65.61 


9.69 
8.28 


-0.45 


12 ^ 


NS 

t 


Self-Help 


i>ost: 

Predicted 


13 ' 68.53 
68.23 


8<^3__^ 
9.37 


0.08 


• 12 • 




Social 


Post 

Predicted. 


a4 58.78 
64.57 


9.93 
12^02 


-1.58 


13 


NS 


Academic 


Post 

Predicted 


14 - 63.85 
49*78 


i 

;.3.38 
11.43 . 


4.14 


13- 




Commiinication 


Post 

Predicted 


14 49.71 
59.71 


16.87 
15.34 


-1.85 

• 


13 


NS 






Table 18 • 
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% 


Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Head St^rt Home-Based 
Subiects Receivinq Treatment of Day Caire and Hom/ Files 




Stale 




Pretest Mean 




t * • 


s.'d. 




' Physical 










10.11 




Self-Help » ^ 




^ 61.92 






li.20 




Social 




■ 56.85 


* 




10.85^ 




Academic 




43.92 






10.29^ 


Commxmication 




52.5. 


* 




13.59 




fir 

N = 14 

C/A e 51.7 at 


Pretest 




* 




o 







C/A « 58.7' at Posttest 
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Age and Analysis . 

^ To test Hypotheses 41-45 and 46-50, scores obtained from the Developmental 
Profile were analyzed using fi 2 (sex) x 3 (age) factorial analysis of variance 
for mequal N. The covariance technique was used to adjust pretest scores for 
significant difference which may have artificially influenced th^ patterns of 
results. This analysis was done to determine if one sex had gains signifi- 
cantly greater than the other sex and .if one age had gains significantly 

•greater than the other two age groups. Posttest means and standard deviations 
of the subjects by sex cind age for each variable. are *shown in T^le 19 • The 
F-3?atios and signif ic£uice levels obtained from t^e analysis of variance on 

"^ese means are in Table 20. 



Table 19 



Posttest Mecins and Standard Deviations for Age cind 
, Sex in Five Areas of Development I: 
^ 



Sex 



Age 



Maae 



Female 



4s 



5s 



Physical 



Self -Help 



tocial 



Academic 



Communication ' 



X = 69.47 
sd = 14.49 
N = 303 

X^^6^7 



sd =J.4< 

N =ib: 



49 



X = .68.35 
sd ^ 15.66 

N = 292 

X j= 66.02 
sa = 15.95 
N = 295 



X 
sd 
N 

X 
sd 
N 

X 
sd 
N 

X 
sd 
N 



X = 60.83 t T 
sd = 16.48 * sd 



69.6 
15.41 

330 

68.26 
14.42' 
313 

.69.98 
15.58 
312 

67.85 
16.66 ' 
322 

63.16 
16.49 



X 
sd 
N 

X 
sd 
N 

X 
Sd 
N 

Sd 
N 

X 
sd 



59.00 
15.73 
148 

64.46 
14.66 
151" 

61.o'o 
15.00 
137 

53.58 
14.47 

131 ' 

54.23 
14.77 



X 
sd 
N 

X 

sd 

N 
t 

X 
sd 
N 

X 
sd 



69.93 
J.5.00 

241' 

68.67 
15.50 
215 

67.48 
14.95 
239 

64.75 
15.33 



301 



N = 327 



N = 133 



N 241 

X = 59.29 
sd 16.49 

N = 2219 



X 
sd 
N 

X 
sd 
N 

X 
Sd 
N 

X 
sd 
N 

X 
sd 
N 



= 75.54 
= 10.33 
= 244 

= 71.80 
= 12.57^ / 
= 239 

^ 75.91 
= 13.81 

= 228 , 

= 75.32 
= 11.91 

= 245 

= 68.68 
= 14.86 
= 256 
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No significant main effects for sex were found on any of the five variables. 
Significant (p < .001) main e^^cts for age, I.e., three-, four-, and fiveryear 
olds# were found on each of the five variables. No significant interaction 
effects (age/sex) were obtained. 

~ The Files when used as a curriculum source does not promote development in 
one sex more than the other se:^ But the data suggest tha^ when children are ^ 
instructed via the Files ' activities, those children who are five years of age 
.will benefit more cind possibly have greater gains over a period of time than 
will three- and four-year olds. 



Scale 



Physical 
Self -Help . 
Social~7^ 
Academic 
Communication 



Table 20 ^ 
F Ratios of Analyses of Variance 



Source 



Sex 



.19 
.99 
.13 
2.13 
1.82 



Age 



24-rOl* 

8.76* 
'21; 16* 
• 53.62* 
27.36*/ 



* p < .001 c 

utilization of Files 



Data 'coliected during the field test regarding the number of activities used 
and what percent mm Files were utilized toward the total curricul\am are noted 
in TablB 21 and" )a^BAdix b. The differences between the predicted and posttest 
so presented' that comparisons between utilization and gains in 



development can be made. Usage of the activities corresponds closely to the 

it- 



7^ 



36 



jixunber of activities contained in the Files* Teacherfe generally used irore 



social-related activities followed by academic, communicatiion , self-help, and 

■ ' ^\ 

physical in that order • The nxomber of activities^ contained in the Files 
follows the same ord^, i.e., social activities number 300, academic iVo, 

■ " ' * "A- ■ . ^ 

communication 210, self-help 60, and physical 45, - * 

The Files were made up of aboutt^4 percent of the total curriculum. 
This indicates that teachers wf re utilizing other, curriculum sources either 
s^f de^ loped or more formalized, maTketed itiaterials. Yet, the majority of 
coSiments made by the teachers indicated that the Files ^were the major source. 



Table 21 

utilization oi Files Data for All Teachers 
(N = 67) 



Scale 


Mean 
Difference 


Average No. 
Activities 


% Time 
Files Utilized 


Academic 


11.2 


162.2 


46.5 


Communication 


8.9 


126.9 


48.4 


Social 


6.8 


215.3 


^4.3 


Self-Help 


5.7 


55.2 


40.7^ J — 


Physical 


4.5 


28.6 


41.2 



i 



Impact on User's Practices 

A secondary purpose of this study was to determine if changes occurred in 
program practices as a** result of using either of the Files cind participating 
in the fie^-d test. Referenced programlb-cire those v^ich were involved in 
the, Summative Evaluation Field Test as Primaary Sites. There were 13 identified 
as such at the beginning of the field test, with 12 completing, the agreefm^lis 
and Supplying the necessary data. The data used to determirje impact on user's 
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practices were collected (1) informally throughout the year by DEC/P staf^ and 
(2) through a telephone ^interview conducted by a staff member at thf end of 
the year. Eleven programs were contacted and 19 staf J^^embers were interviewed • 
No more than three staff members were interviewed from ciny given progr^. The 
identity of persons interviewed depended upon the size of the program and the 
organizational hierarchy. The break-down of positions interviewed are as 
follows: program directors 4; education coordinators 1; center directors 4; 
and teachers 9. 

- t 

Information collected during the field test period cind from the telephone 
interview indicated that teachers became more oriented toward the developmental 
needs of children. Teachers seemed delighted with the idea that now they were 
able to plcui accprding to developmental levaj.s rather thcin chronological ages. 
Not only were teachers able to identify the lower levels of development, but 
were also able to note advcinced levels. As one teacher stated "I^'foxind that 
children are much more advcinced thcin I realized^. " . * ' 

Sin6e the teachers could identify developmental levels, they were able to 
provide instruction to meet the individual needs of -^children. This information 
was collected by asking interviewees the question "Are there any differences now 
in planning for children compsured with your planning before participating in 
the field teStV^^v Sixteen (84%) responded with very positive, informative - 



commeg^s. There was a shift from large group instruction to small group or 
individual instruction. Several teachers, on their own initiative;, developed 
veiry unique systems of record keeping for individual children. Thus, overall 
orgcoiization regaxding curriculum planning was improved. 

The teachers became more conscientious of the need for individual child 
assessment. According to the data, only one progrcun condubted assessments for 
curriculum planning prior to the field test. A more "informal approach to 



t,^^ ^ ^. 

ass^ssn^t-^as used* in the remaining 11 programs , e.g., "an instrxament the 
y^ ^^irectdr wrote herself/* or^ "assessments were conducted when needed." Nine 
programs said that they would continue conducting formal assessments because 
it allows* them to plan for the individual needs of children. 

All staff interviewed indicated that the P^iles had improved and strength^ed 
their programs. Areas noted where improvement occurred were: (1) identifying 
developmental levels, (2) individualization of instruction, (3) pre*-planning 

'» 

urriculum, (4) teachers became more creative and effective, and (5) child 



cuid priogram evaluations. 

All interviewees wanted to continue using the Files beyond the field te^t and 

plan to do so. The fear of not being able to use the Files lead one teacher to 

plea "Don/t^4;ake those Files from us." 
' ' ^ f 

Summary of Results . ' • ' 

I ^: 
The results presented in the foregoing se9tion indicate that childi;:en, 

attending preschool programs wliirfch utilized the Files siabstantially, did m^e 

significcint gai4s in development. Foprty hypotheses were formulated to cover 

the various types of programs and all possible treatment combinations. These 

m . 

were statistically testeB, and the acceptance or rejection of specific 

/at.. 

hypotheses al^ey noted in Table 2?ffollowing this summary section. 

From t^^^ata, it is evident that the greatest gains occurred in thesareas 
of academicfc development. This was consistent when data were analyzed for ail 
siibjects ana^the Ivarious subgroi^)s. The exception to this were those subjects 



attending day care and rec^i^ying both Files as treatment in^a classroom setting. 
These ^ii>dings, are not consistent with the predictions m^de by^tea^^^rs. The 
majority of teachers\(3'^.3%) predicted that the greatest gains woul<d bb^made 
in gommunication develo^^nent . The next highest area Vas social (23.9%) fbllowed 



by, self-help (17.9%). Academic development was fourth with 11.9% of the . o 
teachers, predicting .that •children would have the greatest gainj/in this area. 
This tends to rule out this possibility that teachers were influencing th^ put- 
• comes with hidden biases. ^ ♦ ^ - 

Children, participating in programs which utilized the Classroqm Files in 
a classroom, setting had greater gains in development than children in other 
program approaches. Within this setting, Head Start cind kindergarten *chiltiren 
had greater gains than day care children.^ Data presented in Table 22 below 
regarding the number of activities used .revels that* day care teachers used 
fewer Files ' activities than Head Start and kindergarten teachers, which may 
account for less development. , , ^ ^ 

* \ Table 22 ^ ^ . ^' 

"^Average Number of Activities Used by Head Start, 

Kindergarten aijd pay Care Teachers ' > • 



Scale 


Head Start ^ 




Kindergarten 


Day Care 
A 9- 


3 

' Physical 

■ 'I 

Self-Help, 


45. r 

• 162.0 \\ 




* 196. p . ■ > 


20.4- 


>^Social . . ^ 
Academic 

Communication ' ' 


458.4 — 
325.0' ' . 




707.4 ■ - •• 
. i 331^^,2 '< 
_ 247.4 


103:8 
.92.5 

• ♦a4.o 










■ » • 



* As .noted ^in the results section, two siobgroups of children failed €o 
achieve' the expected gains in development; children attending a day care pre- 
gram receiving Files as treatment, cind children participating in a home- 

based program receiving vthe Day Ca^e cind Home Files> No identifiaible reason ' 
.can be noted for the lack of .development in ^the day, care program, except there 



seemed to be iaficTted scores on the pretest which resulted in higher pre<}icte& 

scores. Teachers' rating the children in the home-based prograin tended to tate 

a number of children lower in development at posttesting than at prete^^ting. 

The oply area of development where these children had significant^ga^ns was 

in ac^deirtic .development, , * ^ ^ ' " • 

. The conclusions that can be drawn from tl^e data are: 

1. Children attending programs. which utilized the Files as a 
* 'm^jor source of curridulum did achieve significant gains ' 
in development^ in the -five* areas measured. 

* 5, Children attending programs providing 'instruction in a 

classroom setting and utilizing the Classropm Filfes haji ^ 

overedl" greater gains than children- iji other p^fogfam 

variations. ^ • ' 

3. ijjie greatest gains in development occurred in thbse'pra- 

grains* which utilized the Files ' activities on the .average ^ 
more than other programs. • ^^-^r 

4. There were no differences in the amount of gairis made by 

males or females. * ' ' . / . 

5. There vere differences in th^ gains of development by three-:/. \ 
four-, and 'fiye-year olds, with tihe data indicating that 
five-year olds had gains greater than the three '-s. and foxir's, 

6. .PrograiAs utilj^zing the Files indicated they^ were effective 

in promo ting^development in young children and that changes 
had- occurred in ti>e programs as a ^result of their participation, 

This Siifranative Evaluation Field Test was initiated and concluded with 

a^rknbwXed^ements that ^certain internal problems existed with the research 

'"ijesign' x^Jtilized, Whether xase of the Files or oth'er intervening vaxiables 

" ^ ■ \ ■ ' -4 

conltributed xo the gains in development' in the amount and manner which have 

/^-\. " A — jf 

^* * ' . " . , 

been reported may be deb^ed^. The field test was -conducted under conditions'" 
similar to those which future users wiriT encounter . It is there^re yecom- 
mended that future users conduct similar evaluations within their own program 
settings to makp finaj. determinations as to the effectiveness of the two sets 
.of Files, ' ' ' , . 
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Table 23 




Acceptance and Jlejection of Specific H^otheses 



Hypo these 



' Scales > 

Physical * 
Self-Help 
Social V • 
;'Acadeiuic 
Communication 



Subjects in-genera> using either of the Files ^will 
score significantly, higher 'tlian" would be predicted 
on each of the five developm'ental 'scales; 



Number 

1 ^ 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Accepte'd (A) /Rejected (R) 



' A 
A 
A 
A 

:a 



Subjects in general using the Classrocj^ Learning 
Activities Fales will score significantly higher* 
^ than vQUld be predicted on each of the five develop- 
mental scales - * 



Hypotheses 6-J.Oj 



Scales 



Physical 
Self -He Ip^ 
Social . 
Academic 
Communication 



Number 
6 
8 
10 



Accepted (A) /Rejected (R) 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Subjects in -Head Starl^^prpgjbns using the ClassroogT 
Learning Activities Files wiy. score significantly 
higher than ^ould be predicted on 'each' of the live/ 
developmental scales. ' / • 



Hypotheses .11-15: 



. Scal es 


Physical 
Self -Help 
Social 

Academit: ^_ 
Commur^ c a t i on 



Humbert ^ 

^-11 
* 12 ' 
13 

-14 ^ 
15 



. Accepted (A) /Rejected tR) 
^ A 

, ■ . • ■ h 

.. , .A 
A 



Hypotheses ,16-20; 



Scales 

Physical 
S.elf-Help 
•Social 
Academic-^ 
' Commxinication 



Subjects in day care programs usif^ the Classroom 
Learning Activities Files will score significantly 
higher than ♦would be predicted on each of - the five 
developmental scales. 




Number 

16 
17 . 
18 
19 

20 * 



Accepted (A)/Re jected (R) 
R • , ' 
A 

. R > \ 



Subjects in kindergarten programs using the Classroom 
Hypotheses 21-25: Learmng Activities Files will score significantly • 

higher* <(Jian would be pred'icted on each of the five 
developmental scales. ' ' . ' 



Scales 



Physical 
Self-4Ielp ' ' 
Social 
.Academic 
.Co^&iunication 



Number 

21 
•22 
23 
24 

25. 



Accepted (A)/Re jected (R)^ 

A 
A 

A .' 

A 

A 



Hypotheses 2673O: 



t , Scales 

Physical 
Self-Help " 
Social 
Academic 
Commxinication 



Subjects in Head Start ,prog.rams using the ^Classroom 
Learning Activities Files and the Day Car^ and Home 
Learning Activities Files in cpmbinatior?: .will-* score 
significantly higher than would be predicted bii' each 
of the^ive developmental scales.' > ' ' ' 



Number 

2& 
27 
28 

. 29. ; 
30 , 



Accepted (A) /ke j^cted (R) 



A 
A 

a/ 

A* 



^Hyp€^e6es 31-35: 



Sca^s 

^ Physical ^ 
Self-Help 
"Social J 
Academic 
.Oomrauni ca t ion 



Subjects in day^care programs using the Classroom ' 
Learning Activities Fi,les and. the Day Care and Home^ 
Learning Activities Files -in combination-^ i^ill spore 
significaj^tTy higher* than wouid b'e predicted pii each; 
of 'the*. fi^P^evelopmentai sdaies^-'- . • 





■ Nvunber 


- Accepted (A) /Rejected-fR) 










, • 31^ ■ . 


, R* 




" ' 32 V 


. R ' 




33 


■ i • ■ 




34 , 






. 35 


R • 



- Cl\i;i^en ^tteAd cl^S 'One day, per weeH and retfeive instructioij in tfie - 
home via a honfe yisitor/ ' ' g ^• / ' • . 

Classroom and Day Care and Home Fi^es are used in combination in ^ \ 
classroQn) s^ftin-g. ^ ^ ) . \ 
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Hypotheses 36-40; 



Scales 

Physical . 
Self -Help • 
Social 
Academic 
Communication 



Subj^ec.ts' in Head Start programs using the Day Care 
and' Homo Learning Activities Files , will score signifi-\[ 
cantly higher than would be predicted^ on edch of the 



five dev^loigifGntal scales: 
Number 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 



Accepted (A) /Rejected (R) 



R 
R 
R 
A 
R 



Hypotheses 41-45^ 



There willMae^no 



Leant differences in* the amount 



3, no si:^nt€ic 

of gains in development on each of the five develop- , 
mental scafes between mal^s* and females when .eigher ,of 
the Files are used as treatment variables. 



Scales- 



^ -f 

Physical ^ 
Self-Help 
Sodial 
^Acaaemic 
Communication 

'--h— 



Number 




Accepted (A) /Rejected ((R) 

A 
A 

A ; 

"a ^ 



Th^iie will be no significant differences in the, .amoxint 
oX gains in development on each of the five develop- 
mental scaJLes between 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds whe'n 
either of the Files are used as* treatineht yariables. 



Hypotheses"46-50 j 



, /Scales 

^ysical 
Self -He Ig 
Social 
Academic 
Communication 



4U 



Nvunber 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 



Accepted (A) /Rejected (R) 

.R , 
R 
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APPENDIX A 

Learning Activities Files Evaluation Data 




V 



learning' activities files evaluatic^ data 




^Program 



Teacher ^ : — 



Centex Ncune Location 



f 



i 



Nxamber of years' experience t^a^ching in: 
Preschool 



' Elementary 



Secondary 

Other I'^^^pleajse specify^ 



2. Please indicate th^ highest, grade or 'level o£ education ypu haye attained ' , 
by circling -the appropriate- number, - - ^ 

Elegient^ry/High 'School- . l 2 3 4 . 5 i5 7 8 .9 / 10 11 12 
'college-Undergraduates' 13 14 15 16 . ' . 

College-Graduate • 17 18 19 20 ^ 

t ^ ' " • , V 

y3. What area(s) of developm^t do you emphasi^^e as most -important 'for your \ 

childrlsn? (Please check one or two j*^ " ' . ' 



Lcinguage (commuAication) 
So cial /Emo tional 



Acad^ic (cognitive) ^ . ^ . • , * " /'"^i- 

Physical (gross and fine .motor) 

Self-help--and Habits 

Other; please explain ^ ' - , 

■ — . 



- 4/14/77, / 

ERIC ^ ,3^ 



4* Which ^Files did you use? 

' Classroom Learning Activities Files) 
, Day Care and Home . Learning Acjivities Files 

^ Coipbination of the v Classroom and Day Care/Home Files 



J 



5. In your judgment, are the Files best suited for: 

a beginning teacher with no prior experience? 

^ a teacher with a few (1 to 3) years of experience? 

a teacher with many* (more than 3) years of experience? - A^. 

all'teachers, regardless of^^i^^ience? 

» 

6> Which method for "selection of activities" did^^^u utilize in planning yoxir 
curriculum emphafeis? ^ 

• AEL's Lesson ^lans <^th the 14 cluster areas. . * 

, AEL's Lesson Plans with the 5 broad areaS of developments 



'J L 

Selection of activities based upon cu child' s Developmental 
Profil-e , that is, emphasizina^ weak areas and building on 
strengths. ; . i 

My ovm plan based upon specific procedures • Please explain 
briefly: 



7. In-whatlarea of developme^it d6^ you think your chjUdren-'will havethe greatest 
eUnoTOtc or growth and devfelbpment this year? (Please pick one arey) 

r Language (communicjition) . 

J . — T - ■ -" ' ' i''- 

% _ Social/Emotional ^ 

4 * 




^ Academic (cognitive) 

Physical (gross and fine motor) >^ 



*, Self-help and Habits 



8. Did you participate in AEL's evalifation field testing activities conducted 
during Spring, 1976? 

• \ ^ ' yes No 



In the right-hand column oj^i^B^^^ow, please indicate the percentage 
of time or emphasis giyen, oliv^the avefsrge across the progr^ year, to each 
of the five curricular areas which correspond to the five scales in the 
Developmental j g^rof ile > If each area receives equal attention, you would 
put 20 percent in each blank space. If more emphasis is given to one or 
two areas tha^ the others, try to estimate how much more and note the 
percentage for each. When .added together, they should sura^to the total 
of 100 percent, which is already noted at the bottom of tjie column. 



Chart I 



^^'CtBrricula^ Area 


1 

Percentage of Time or Emphasis 


raysical 

Self-help 

Social 

\ Academic 

/ Communication 

/ 


L % 

% 

% 
% 

Total = 100 % 



In the right-hand column below of Chart II, plea§e indicate to what 
extent the Files Were utilized as yoxor curriculum^ If the Files' 
Activities were used as your total curricul^, then you would put 
100 percent in each blank space. If you used the ^es as one-half. 



of your curriculum for each area, then you would put ^0 percent in 
e^tch blank space. The percentag^may vary for each area, and they can 
add up td a total of more or less than 100 percent. * ^ *^ 



Chart II 



.Ctirricular Area 



Physical 

Self-help 

Socicil 

Academic 

Communicatipn 



AEL Files* Utilization 



r 



_% 
% 



9 



% 



Activities Us^ge from Files 



Program 



Date 



Teacher 



Center 



Type of Files Used: 



□ 



Classroom Files 



□ 



Day Care and Home Files 



Please record in the blank spa^s the total number of activities used within each 
, competency. If a particular activity was used more than one time, count each time 
used in obtaining a total. For example, if C-1-1 was used four times, C-1-2 used 
two times, C-1-3 used one time, and C-1-4 used one time, your total nvimber of 
activities used for Competency 1_ woul'd be 8. 
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Months 
> 20 
19, 
18 
•17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12' 
11 
10 

8 
7 

6 
5 
. 4 
. 3 



0) 

o 

0) 

Or- 




I 

04 




Academic ' Social, , Coinmunicat;Lon Physical Self-He^p 

, Areas of Development" • v ^ 

♦ Figxire l-C » / y 



1^ 



, ^* AQtual and' ^redictec^ beve^pment for Subjects 
^ ' Receiving Classroom Files as Tife^txnent 



-9 



• r ^ 



'MonlOis 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 

13 
12 

11 
10 
9, 
8 
7 
6 

' '5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



0^ 



0) 
Up 



s 
I 



0) 



CO 
« 



4J 

0) 
M 

P4 



Academic Conaminication Physical Social 

Areas of Development 



Self-Help 



^ ' ' Figure. 2-c 

Actual and Predicted DevelopTment for Head Start Siibjects 
Receiving Classroom Files as Treatment 
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Months ' , ^ 




Academic Social " Conuniini cation ^ Self -Help * Physical 

Ar^as of Developp\ent 



' ' . 'v Figure 4-C . 

v,. ' • ^ ^ Actual and Predicted Development for Kindergarten Subjects 
\" * Receiving Classroom Piles as Treatment 



if 

Months 



20 
19 
18 

16 
15 
14 
13 

11 
10 
9 



/ 




J 
/' 




3-, 

03 



Academjbc /cQimminication S^lf~Help • Social 



Physical 



Aifeas of Development • > ^ 

^* 

Figure 5-C ' ' " - " , 

^ - • . " 

{yial. and Predicted Development for Head Start Subjects 

^Receiving Both File's as Treatment 'in a ' ° < 
Classroom and Home Setting " • , ' 
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Figure 6-C 



Consnunication 



Actual and Predicted Development for Day Care Subjects 
Receiving Both Files as Treatment:* 
in a Classroom Setting 
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.APPENDIX P 
Utilization of Files Data 
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. Table 1-D • 


• 

/ ■ ■ : 




utilization of Classroom Files Data 




Scale 


Meein 
Difference 


Average^ No • 
Activities 


. % r lies utiiizeci 




10.8 


221.2 


45.1 


Commtanication 
^cial • 


9.6 
7.6 


345.3 

1 . ■ ? 

•171 .^9 


47-9 


Sel r-Help 


^ 7.6 


44.3 




Physical 

V 


7.0 


99.4 


43.1 • • • 




< 


> 


I 




Table 2-D 

Utilization of ClaififrCsm .Files 6ata 
„ for Head Start- Teachers 

. ' - ' ' - 


; * 


Scale 


Meem 
Di f f erence 


. Average No. 
Activities 




Academic 


10.4 

. 1 


458.4 


fin 9 


Conmunicatlion 


' 10.3 


' 325.0 




Physical^ 

o 


s.sV 


45.1- 


49 5 ^ 


Social • 


6.2 


624.8-' 


5A 5 

1 


•Sfelf-Help 


4.6 

r 


16270 ^ * 


^ ^45.5 
4 




Table 



Utilization 9f Classropm Files Data , 
• for Day Care Teachers 



• 


Scale 


•L 2 

Mean 
'Difference 


Average No. 
Activities ' 


% Fi-les Utilized 


t 


Academic 


7.7 


92.5 ' 


v44.7 




Social 


6.1 


103.8 


49.1 




Physipal 


5.1 


20.4 


47.7 




Communicatfon 


/ 

A A 


QA n 


' 5S.4 

* 




Self-Help * 


2.0 


19.8 


47.1 


- 


- 


* ♦ 




• 




- 




4-p . 


) 






Utilizatxon of Classroom Files Data 
for Kindergarten Teachers 




v' 


Scale 


Mean 
Difference 


Average No. 
- Activities 


% Files Utili2e,d 




" Academic 


y 13.2 


331.2 


« 

26!f6 




Social , 


.13.1 

» 


■ 707,1 


34.4 




Conmtuni cation 

Self-Help 

Physical 


I 

11.1 

iiA 


, 247.4 
196.0 
101.6 

/ 


35.3 
28.8 
,37.2 




« 


. c . . 

4- 

4 ' 


< 


t 




» 
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Table 5-D . ' • _ 

Utilization of .Both Files* Data for Head Start 
Teachers in Classroom and Home * * 



Scale 


Mean 
Difference 


• Average No • 
Activities 


% Filos, Utilized 


Academic 


15.4 




1^ 37 6 


• Communication 


■13.4 


^3.1, 
#' 


' , 39.7 


Self -Help ' 


6,7 


4.1 




Social 


6.2 


22.1 


33.7 


Physical 


1 

-0.5 


•4.0 


32.4 

4 , 



Table 6-D 

Utilization of Both Files D^a for Day 
Care Teachers in a Classroom 



Scale 


Mean 
Difference 


"9 


Average No. 
Activities 


"'^*% Files UtiiizeS"'* ' ^ ' 


Social 


1.0 


i 




188.6 


■ ■ <t 


Physical ' 


.1 






32.6 . 


56.3 








>> 






Acad^niic 


- .7 






553.0 


96.0 ; 


Self-Help 1 


- .9 






48.3 


'56.3 


Commianication 


' -2.0 






151. b 


96.0 


f. — 






) 














\ — 




« 










•/ 

s 








c 
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Table 7-D . 

Utilization 6f Day Care and Home Files Data for 
" Head Start Teachers in a yome-based Prog^ay 



Scs^ie • * . Average No. 
*_ " Difference ^ Activities 



% Files utilized 



Academic ' 14.0 ^72 100' 

Self-Help .3 17. ' * • 100 

Physical - 1.3 25 100 

Social . " . - " 174 - • ' lOCf 

Communication -10.0 ' ^ 109 " 100 
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. With the passage^of Public La\y 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Act, 
mpre and more children with special needs are being enrolled in public^ Schools, 
Most 'of the pre-school programs in AEL's field-test, inqluding kj^ndergar tens, "Head 
Staurt programs, day care centers and child (development programs, have indicated 
that yes , they are Serving ^one ot mor^ children witlv- specific handicaps. 



The Clasgtoom Files and Home and * Day Care Files haV'e been in the field for one 
year. Teachers in programs across the country are .using the Files ii» innovative 
ways. All of us at AEL are interested to hear how you are using the pre-school 
materials. ^ 



We've been asking teachers in outfield test questions li^e these: 

"What do -you do with the special child in your class?V 

•'Do you use the AEL Files? " "Do you make ^ny mddif icatipns?" 

. ^ . ( ' ' 

"Do you use specijij^ materials or Special activities?" 



Some of t^e answers we've been getting are included 
in this publication. If you- find an idea^here that seems to* 
be worth trying, let us know hov it works for, you. If you ^ 
have your own ideas - original* or borrowed - share them With 
us* If we get enough ideas, we'll write pother "Special ^ 




Edits." Send us yoxor ideas today. Write or call: 

^ Beth Dinkert. 

Appaiachia Educational Laboratory , 
P. 0. ,Box'J^48 
Charleston, WV 2^5325 
"(304) 344-8371 , 



Th e tru^pfrit of , mains treaming . . 

^/ 

- HELEN^WgJGHT teaches at a Day Care CeJftefe in 
Petexshurg, Pennsylvania. .A four-year-old ha 
heafing child attends the day car:^, and although 
his expressive language, is limited to one-syliable 
wo):4?r rfelen says he communicates with his ^bojiy • 
quite well! He participates in sm^l group activi- 

.-ties ^ith the^oth^r cltildren; and Helen feels that 
it is important not to treat him any differently 
than the rest of the phildrenV^ She does^ individua- • 

- Ii2;e after a group activity to be sure he tinder stooci. 

^ It helps to simplify the vocabulary of directio^ns. ^ ff 
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SPECIAL ED-its ^ - 




Eyes are important for learning. V^hat about the visually Impaired chi Id? ' 

CAROL POSTOIN of the Lincoln .Head Start progr^ in 
Pocatello, Idaho*, teaches a child who has cataracts^. She 
outlines shapes in ^heavy black so the child, can trace; 
copy, or- color. To. teach colors, she suggests using . 
color lotto cards. (You ccin make your own set. Be sure 
the colors are very bright. Paste the large color squares 
onto a solid background. 

What about children with less v i s i o n ? ' 

' ' ' — ' ; ' 1" ^ 

DESEIE AI>IDERSOrJ from Ced^r Grove Head Start Center 
in Hillsboro,. North Carolina, teaches a five-year-old boy 
who has no vision in one eyfe cind ccin only di^stinguish shapes with the other. She 
'builds letters cind shapes (triangles, circles, squares) with playdough or uses materials 
lik^ felt or sandpaper which are easy to feel. Sometimes, using real objects with this 
child helps' to get across' a concept sucH as "half"*and "whole". 

Do Other children accept a blind chMd? 

DEBBIE used a slide projector - out of focus - to help the children understand 
what: it's like not to be able to see,. She said the child is well accepted. One o^ 
the reasons may be her. own attitude — she doesn't treat him differently. The AEL 
activities which relate to social development have especially helped this particular 
visually .impaired child, » * * * 

.Learning to live with a problem ■ so that it's not one. 



ESTHER. STIDHAM is a teach er^ in t he N.CCA.C, Head Start program in Defiance, 
^ Ohio. One of the children has a 'luilclNform of cerebral palsy. After three years in 
*the program, the girl has shown a lot oi progress. Most importantly^ Esther says^ 
she ^ikes to do things on her own; she has 'learned to be independent. 



What's an example? 



J 



At first, the child expected to be helped to go to the bathroom. The ^eachers 
showed her how to get support from a chair and push it down the hall in front of her. 
Then she walked (without the chair) by supporting herself along 'the wall. Now she 
walks independently to the toilet. Sure, she, still falls or stumbles ocJcasionally. 
But - she gets right up and goes on. - ^ ^ * 

Another idea . , / ^ 



— ESTHER had a good idea for snow-bound children, too. She sent copies of , activi- 
ties from the Files home^. So_ the parents got into the Reaching act when their 
.children couldn't get to schooir: 



ERIC 
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Language 1s Important for deaf children . 

' CHRIS OLSS>l is a teaeher of deaf and hard-of-hearing preschoolers in Pocatello, 

Idaho. ^She uses sign language in the classroom. Most of the dai^ is spent in building^ 

language skills which hearing childrerv usually learn just by. listening to whatsis 

happening aroun^^ them. . * 

Chris uses the Files activities to h6lp ih this language development. Here are* ^ 
some of her suggestions: 

/ • 

^ m Don^t use the poems, songs, and finger plays 
• ^^"^ J^®^^ children — at least \iot very, often. They 

can't hqar the cadence or the rhyme of the words. It 

becomes a straight memory exercise for the children. 

And when you think about ^i»t, .nursery rhymes use i lots 

of words which ar^ not common and* which would bfe hard 
. to understand — and the grammar is arranged to -fit the 

rhyme. ^ 



Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on* a tuffet/ 
Eating her curds arid 
whey; 



4 




• 'Most" of the activities in C-2', the Ability to 
Discriminate by Sovmd, are not appropriate for deaf 
childrfen because the ability to hear is a prerequisite. ' - 
However, hearing impaired children may be .able to accomplish Activity C-2-5, "March 
to Loud and Soft Music," with Chris' suggestion. First, help the children learn the 
concept of the music being "off" and "on". Later, the child might begin to learn 
"loud" and "soft." • • 



In C-13-1, the "I Wish Game," change the activity to, "Pretend you are 



Encourage the children to role play. . "Wishing" is an abstract idea. Many deaj 
children don't understand abstractions. 

• C-17-4, "Giving Directions to Fo^How for Large Muscle Development", should be 
adapted. " . ' • ~ 




Hie teacher should be the le^r first, to demonstrate for'the children. 
(Chris "sighs^' the directions, along with ^i-ving verbal cues:) 

Choose the most verbal child to be the first leader. The other children 
will begin to understand what "giving directions" means if they see it done. 



Give the "leadefe" three possible directions from-which to choose. The 
children may have difficulty thinking of one without suggestions. 



Use 



thi 



three-year-'old variation of following a single direction at a time.- 
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' When shouldn't you use the Files? So me' children are too young , 

.Two retarded children, who are developmen tally about one-year-old, attend a 
^ Head Start program in Saxton, Pennsylvania, SHAROIJ SCHREFFLER, educational director, 
' does not recommend the Files as a curriculum for these t:hildren. She' said* they need 
more basic "infant" activities>\ The teachers-there use the Memphis and Portage Pro- 
ject' as guides for learning activities for children who are developmentally too young 
for Aids to Early Learning , Sharon says that the age variations in the Classroom 
^iles are helpful in presenting activities tp children wha are less severely delayed 
•or who are developmenta^-ly advanced, *- ' ^ > 




Appalachia 
Educational 
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Post O^ftce Box ' 

VV«-ST jinid 25125 . ^ 
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This publication v;as produced by stfiff of the Appalachia Educational 
Labojratory, Incorporated, pursuant to a contractus) with the National Insti-^ 
tute, c^f Education. Laboratory staff membjers. are employed as authorities in 
various professional field^ and, therefprt, "are encouraged to pursue new 
knowledge and freely state Vheir views •-''^^inions and other interpretive 
infor»iation reported herein .do'tiot necessei^ily reflect policies or positions 
of the Laboratory or of the National Institxf^ of Education* 

V^. •■■ - • \ • \ 4 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory is a private, not-for-profit R&D 
corporation dedicated to the dommonweal' mission af improving education and 
educational opportunity in its seven memfier-states: Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Teonessee, Virginia, .and West Virginia. The Laboratory is 
committed to principles eind practij^es of affirmative action and equal oppor- 
tunity ija both employment and education. 
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